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I. 

PRELIMINARY. 

We mast, in our Theories, account for things as they are ; till we do so, oar 
Theorizing cannot be made the Just Grounds of any Practical Conclusions. 
Why Minds are so apt to attribute Phenomena to Supernatural Causes. Investi- 
gation is the duty of alL Competency of the Human Mind to decide what is 
True or False. 

Tf, as we are taught by one of the first principles of Philoso- 
phy, oar theories may be made the grounds of practical eone/u- 
sions, whenever we are able, by them, to account for things as 
they are, then it will be admitted, probably, that just so far as 
the author may have succeeded in this attempt, in the followincf 
Theory of Mind, he may be justified in the conclusions which 
follow. If mind, like the phenomena which combine to make 
up the present state of things, have its laws, and we find out 
what those laws are, then the emoHons, volitions, and actions pe- 
culiar to Jvuman nature, must each have their causes, also ; and 
they may be ascertained and described, whenever the mind is 
sufficiently developed for comprehending them. 

The nature of the human mind is such, that when uninformed, 
it has always been disposed to attribute phenomena, that were 
new or strange, to supernatural agency. But we shall see, that 
in strict philosophy, one mental result is just as st^fematural or 
extrixordinary as another ; the only difference between what we 
denominate common aqd esptraordmary phenomena, is, with the 
former we are more familiar ; and at the same time the latter 
class may be just as often in their occurrence $ but because it 
may not have coipe in our way to notice them, they seem to us 
more mysterious, and hence, to be attributed to supernatural 
power. 

Jfumor^ nature is a system of laws; and so of the mind. 
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When we come to dissect it, as it were, and examine its phe- 
nomena, in the light of its own inherent faculty of wisdom, 
perfectly developed, we shall find what those laws are, and how 
beautifully they all harmonize with every other law in nature 
and the constitution of things. This degree of knowledge is 
the perfection of the human mind ; and it is for the want of it, 
that men fear investigation. We fear, because we do not know ; 
and we do not know, because our faculties of knowledge are not 
developed ; and these faculties are not developed, because the 
appropriate laws have not been in operation, within and upon 
us, necessary to bring about that result 

For the want of knowledge, we believe and hope ; and hence it 
is, that we feel the most secure, the most satisfaction, in resting 
upon what we believe to be true. What eacn one believes, he 
believes because he thinks it true, whether it be so or not. 
Thus, we cling to the views for which we can assign no reason 
at all ; and hence it is, that the mind defends error with as much 
tenacity as it does truth, whenever error has been once received, 
instead of truth. Men contend for error, they suffer for it, fight 
and die for it ! 

Nothing can be more easy of comprehension, than that the 
human mind shrinks from investigation, just in[proportion to the 
imperfection of its developments. When, therefore, we dread 
the light, and resist all legitimate efforts to find the truth in re- 
lation to mind, or any thing else, we do, in this very way, confess 
our want of information ; and thus is proved (as it would seem) 
the truth of what I have assumed as the true philosophy of mind, 
in the following theory. 

Is it not perfectly self-evident, to the smallest capacity, even, 
that two, or a dozen conflicting views about one and the same 
thing cannot each be right ? And, as we each differ from the 
other, if we assume infaUibUUy, or, what is the same thing .in 
substance, that we carmol be wrong, error must be immortal, or 
exist, at any rate, as long as we do ourselves. For, if we err, 
and refuse investigation, oy which alone we may be enlightened 
and set right, we must remain in error as long as we have an 
existence ; and how long that may be we can determine only 
from investigation. Whether there be another state of existence 
for man or not, is not a matter of universal knowledge ; for, were 
it so, no human being could ever have doubted it ; or, at least, 
there could not be a class of minds who could justly be called 
heathen, or skeptics, because in that case all would have the 
necessary knowledge to induce belief in that fact. And hence 
the necessity of mose reasoning faculties in the exercise of 
which we can dctennine what is true ! 

It is perfectly natural for every sane mind to determine«what 
ia true or false, in regard to every proposition which is brought 
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befisre it fbr that purpose. Now, if the mind, when sintably 
devdoped^ be not eompeteni to rudgt of any fiven j / rtwawfan, 
idietlier it be troe or false, of course there is an ena to the 
matter, and further argument would be useless. Where there 
is no competency there can be no re^onsibility ; certainly, no 
moral obligation. But, if the mind, when perfectly dereloped, 
be ccHnpetent to judge, that competency is exercised when, after 
due examination, it receives that which is beliered to be tme^ 
either of mind or the nature and constitution of things. 

The largest number of minds, therefore, of eveiy class capft* 
ble of reasoning upon the subject, will agree that it is consistent 
and best, all things considered, for each individual to use all 
available means for informcAum^ and then to receive or reject 
what the enlightened reason decides to be true or false, in rela- 
tion to every subject which comes within the rang« of human 
investigation. " rrove all things, — hold fast that which is good." 
But, we can pmve nothing without examinaiion^ and we examine 
nothing without the faculty of reason. 

True it is, that one may imagine himself led by an enlight- 
ened judgment when he is not ; and hence the conditions wmch 
I have stated (Theory 72) for making up a correct judgment 
upon matters which come before the mind for adjudication. 

Perhaps nothing has tended more to prevent the development 
of that wisdom by which the mind acquires correct views of 
itself, than the excessive action of those organs denominated 
Failh or Marvellousness ; for, just as far as the mind is led by 
these organs, instead of wisdom, it is carried into the regions of 
fancy, and from a knowledge of recdities. But, when evenly 
balanced and well developed, as we shall see, the mind always 
is led by reason ; and hence, in the nature of things, it is im- 
possible for such a mind tt) err essentially, or to refuse the truth, 
when it is once presented for its reception. 

In their original elements, all minds are exactly alike, as all 
are, also, in the precise number of their faculties ; however, all 
the elements and faculties are not developed in the same degree ; 
but just so far as they are harmoniously developed in each mind, 
truth is received in jtist so far as (he devdopmerUs are adequate 
for its comprehension ; and hence, if truth be not received, or, 
when perceived, is not understood, the fault is in the stale of the 
mind. The faculty of intelligence or reason never receives 
what that same faculty is unable to comprehend. Faith and 
marvellousness may receive any thing ; and the mind is safe 
only in following these organs, when they act in harmony with 
wisdom. And hence it is manifestly unjust to charge those 
whom we believe to be enthusiastic, or deluded, with dishonesty^ 
in all cases. We should allow all to be honest until we are 
convinced of one of two things :— either that they assume what 
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tiiey know to be frbe, wiih a daipi to deceite ; or, tiat tiiej 
knowmgly act contnury to their principlee or profesBionB, and m 
a fliiiiilar poipose. Every homan being capable of pnttuig fixth 
menial muiifestatiaiiB, may be said by anoCfaery Id be ftnutical, 
or deluded in some way or other. We are all, in our own way, 
** belieYerB," or ''skeptics; * fi>r what one beheves the other 
disbelieves, so that it would, peih^is, be scaic^ possible to 
describe, or conceive of any ftct, idea, emotion, vcdition, or 
action, real or imaginary, which has not been, or is not now be- 
lieved and doobt^ by different minds, the world over; and 
hence a good maxim fat all would be, — "In non-essentialiB, 
Ubtrhf ; in essentials, Jht inquiry ; and in all things, duarihfy 



II. 

PATHETISM. 

Meaning of Ihii Term. New Obeerratkme and Diecoveriea made by the Antbor. 

Hating made, as I think, some advances upon the labors of 
others who have jpreceded me in attempts to give the PkUosoph^ 
of Mindy I have relt the necessity of using a few new terms, for 
expressing what does not seem to have been so well known or 
understood, heretofore. It is certainly desirable, especially when 
speaking of new ideas or ihinga, to use terras the most expressive 
of their real nature and laws. In examining the phenomena of 
mind, or those changes in the nervous system common to human 
beings, two questions present themselves for an answer : 

1. As to that quabJbfy or susceptibility of the body or mind, 
which rendered it lioilt to the change which has occurred? 
And, 2. As to the law, influence^ or assodaJtioriy which wasjthe 
immediate cause of the change brought about ? 

- One person receioes an impression, and another gives it, or is 
the occasion of it One is the subject, is passive^ and receives 
the impression made ; the other is the agent, direct, or indirect, 
by whom it is made ; and the result produced in this way, may, 
in all cases, be said to partake of the nature of sympathy, either 
mental or physical, inasmuch as a sympathdic result is one pro- 
duced by association. One person is affected by his association 
with, or knowledge, or belief of, another. Hence, I use a simi- 
lar term, Pathetism,* to signify the Philosophy of Human In- 
Jluence, not merely the susceptibilities, of one who is inftuencedf 
but the qualities of the agent from whom the influence is 
received^ so that whatever emotion, volition or adion, is pro- 
duced in one of two minds by the influence which one receives 
from the other, this term signifies the rationale of its induction. 
Pathetism, therefore, is not merely another term for the Science 
of Mind, or the nervous functions, but it comprehends the Sci- 
ence or Man — or Human Nature ; the laws of Life, Health 



* From IlaffXb), paseho, to experience^ be qfflBeted with any thing, good or bad ; 
to suffh'f to feel, to be disposed or t^ffbeted in a particular manner towards ant^her, 
or by any event. And from the same root, IlaOot, pathos, passion, Oiffhetion, that 
which is suffered ; love, kindness, a disease, a mental perturbation, a passive stite 
of the mind or the body ; a condition, a disposition ; and from which we have 
apathjf, sympathy, pathetic. Pathology,} Honueopathy, Hydropathy and Pathetism 
Siee Webster's Dictionary, edit, or 1844, Appendix. 
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and Disease, including of coarse, all those charges which occmv 
or which can be brought about in the minds of human beings, — 
such as love or haired^ sleep or toakefidnessy dreaming or the con- 
scious^ normal, waking adimty of the cerebral organs ; fascina-' 
Hon or aversion, pleasure or pain. 

The theory of Pathetism, given in the following pages, is 
original.* The principles set forth in it, so far as they are true, 
are, indeed, as old as nature itself; but, in no previous work, it 
18 believed, will some of them be found so distinctly elaborated 
and put forth, according to the relative part which each sustains 
jp the economy of human lite. 

/^ The following is a summary of the author's discoveries and 
/ observations, which he believes to be partly or wholly original 

I and peculiar to this and his preceding works upon the same 

/ subject : — 

V^^. In respect to the peculiar functions of the nvtriiioe JUdd, 

2. The faculty of instind. 

3. The real nature of sleep, 

4. The nature oi pain. 

5. The raHonale of pleasure and human happiness, 

6. The nature and causes of cerebral excitements, both natural 
and abnormal. 

7. The rationale of insensibility, in cases of induced somnam- 
bulism. 

8. The rationale o£ mental and spiritual emolionst volitions and 
actions, 

9. The rationale of congeniUd pkerunnencL 

10. The philosophy of mental influence, 

11. The true nature of disease and health. 

12. The causes of mental hcdlucination, fits and insanity. 

13. What Junctional power is. 

14. The difference in the inge^ve, retentive and exclusive mo- 
Hons, which constitute the vitcd economy, 

15. The nature of intuition^ 

16. The causes of congenital ^*marks^^ upon children. 

17. The rationale of induced trance or Jasdnation. 

18. The philosophy of the results attributed to supernatural 
or miraculous power. 

19. The rationale of the effects attributed to talismans, amu- 
lets, charms, &c. 

20. The rationale of sympathy. 
^ 21. Muscular motion, 

f 22. The connection between instinct, the nutritive fluid and 
I the human mind. 



* First publiflbed in 1843. 
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23. The difierence in the ingtinctivej infrtHwe, rdentive and 
txdiuwe emalioiu, vtdUtons and actions of the human mind. 

24. Connection between memory and the mUrUive flvidL \ 

25. The rationale of the "Ft* medicatrix naturtB/* ^ 



The brevity which the anthor has studied throughout the work, 
may have left some parts of the subject in comparative obscurity ; 
but the most inferior capacity, it is believed, will be able to 
comprehend the most of what I have written in the following 
theory, especially as I have pointed out, so distinctly, the means 
which will enable all to judge whether, in its principal features, 
it be true or false. 



m. 

PRIMAST PRINCIPLES. 

*" 1. FiBST Cau«b. 1« Then maflt imre been a Fink Gmuw, cornhhiiiig Xt» 
dements of Goodaeae, Power ana InteUigence. Goodneei evolves Beinf ; this 
is Lmoe. Powmr, which exeeittes or produces, is WUL The latelligence which 
/fiiidet in prodiidiig, is Wiadam. 

IL DxsioB. 9. Design is evidoit from tlie adaptatioii of mpgnpnatib means 
to definite ends. 3« mostiation. 4. Physical Law. 5« Organic Law. 6. Men- 
tal Law. 

IIL Mattxb. 7« Matter is the sobstance from which all things are OTolved. 
Its constitaent elemmits correspcMid with the elements of the Great First Cause. 
8. Heat. 9. Motion. 10. Light. 11. Dlastration, ChemicaL 19. GeometricaL 
13. Poles evolTed by Motion. 14. Rdative Attraction and Repulsion of each 
particle of Matter. 15. The Earth is a JHoMral, governed by and ctmatantiy 
evolving the universal Laws of Heat, Motion and Lif^L 

IV. PaooKKssioir. 1 6. The inhnent Laws of Matter tend to the development 
and progression of Forms, Degrees and Spimes, fhun the lower to the higher. 
Motions, Fnms and Degrees cmrespond. 17* And hence, are ewrived the 
Mineral, VegteaUe, Animal and Spiritual Fonns. 

Man finds himself in existence, possessed of a material body, 
conscious of certain sensations^ and a combination of inherent 
faculties, lon^ before he begins to inquirt as to the nature or 
CAUSES of his being, or by what laws his final destiny is to be 
determined. It is in the exercise of one of these facolties, that 
he desires to know from whence he came; what laws have given 
him his nature ; what are the conditions which produce his hap- 
piness or misery, and which constitute the mysteries or excellencies 
which make him a human being. And more, the faculties by 
which he answers these queries, he finds to be the most ennobling 
in his nature ; and hence, their exercise, in this investigation of 
himself, afibrds the greatest satisfaction which his nature is 
capable of enjoying. 

I. FIRST CAUSE. 

!• In the nature of things, there must be an adequate cause 
for every event Effects must, in all cases, correspond with tlie 
cause, or causes, that have induced them. And if results mani- 
fest design, there must have been intelligence in their production. 
Hence, it is manifest, that the essential elements constituting 
the essence of ihejirst producing cause, are threefold: — ^the evolu- 
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tu>n and manifestation of exUienee demonstrates Love, which is 
light and life ; their production demonstrates his Will, which is 
power in motion, or a state of activity ; and the order and formt 
of existences, adapting appropriate means to definite ends, demon- 
strates his Wisnoic And thus is demonstrated the existence 
of the Eterhal Mino, or essence ; love, will and wisdom. This 
mind is, was and always will be ; for present moHon demonstrates 
his present existence ; past motions prove his prior existence, 
and their uniform progression makes it manifest that he always 
must be, as he always has been, the one all-mercifiil, all-power- 
ful, all-knowing ; from whom has proceeded and who now con- 
serves, and who will forever perpetuate the nature and constitu- 
tion of things. 

II. DESIGN. 

Ends, Cause, Effects. 

9* Order and Form are wisdom, and wisdom is design, the 
adaptation of appropriate means, to the accomplishment ofcertain 
effects. This law comprehends and makes the parts corres^ 
pond to the whole ; it produces, pervades, and governs, universal 
existence ; and by it all things are evolved and subsist, from the 
one First Cause. He exists in himself; all else, is Jrom him. 
Hence, this law of Design, comprising the Order and Forms of 
things, comprehending Ends, and the Causes by which they are 
evolved, is universal, and eternal, determining whatever enters 
into the nature and compositions of matter, and the Order and 
Forms of ite developments, with infinite reason, and mathemaU" 
cat or corresponding degrees. The self-existent essence is a6ooe, 
and beyond, human ideas of time and mace ; but, the wisdom of 
his love, or the motions of his wiU hy which existences aro 
evolved, and derived from him, come within the comprehension 
of time and space ; and consequentiy, all motions are mathematt- 
cat, and must accordingly correspond with the Order and Fothi, 
in the wisdom of the firet producing cause. 

1. All the planetary orbits are regtdar eclipses, in the lower 
focus of which the Sun is placed, and around which they each 
revolve with mathematical exactness.* 

2. The time occupied by any planet, in describing any given 
arcs of its orbit, are always as the areas of sectors, formed by 
straight lines drawn from the beginning and end of the arcs, to 
the sun as a centre. 

3. The squares of the period of the planet's revolution vary, 
as the cubes of their distance from the sun. 

* Hunicanes axe governed by mathematieal motions ; for they have a regular 
axil of motion, which axla is itself progressive, lilce a planet in its orbit, tracing 
an elliptical or panbolic conre. They are wbirlwiodsi it has been trtUy said, on 
a larjre scale. 

t Kepler* 
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1. Forms appertain to sabstance; for any snpposable sab- 
stance of which no Form can be predicated, has no existence. 

2. Series are made up of Forms. We find these, for example, 
in the processes of vegetation, by which bodies are constituted 
of various coatings, as the pith, the wood, and bark. Three 
Forms make one Series. 

3. Degrees. Three Forms make one Series, and three Series 
make one Degree ; and these are of two kinds. 

1. Degrees oiMtUvde, or such motions as ascend or descend 
from a given centre; and 2d, Degrees of LaUtude^ or such 
motions as extend in any given direction, without regard to 
height or depth ; and thus, all thin^, included in maUer and 
mindy extend or ascendy and descend m Forms, Series, Degrees, 
and Spheres. For example: — 1st The Atmosphere. 2d. 
Water. 3d. The Earth, Life. Ist Vegetable. 2d. Animal. 
3d. Men. And the next developes, 1st The SouL 2d. Mind. 
3d. Spuit 

Ponrer, <|iiality. 

The ascending or descending degrees measure power, and 
they are distinct, and develope one an other. The extending de- 
grees determine quAUTT, without respect to poioer; as 1st 
Light 2d. Shade. 3d. Darkness; or 1st Soft 2d. Hard. 
3d. Hardest Hence, these degrees ran into one another, while 
the ascending or descending degrees are disUnd, and one rises 
above or sinks below another, as Ist Life. 2d. Sensation. 3d. 
Mind ; and hence all the degrees may be conjoined, and de- 
veloped in harmony together. 

Pliyslcal, Or§raiiiCy and moral lianrs. 

8. The same mathematical motions which have evolved the 
planets, develope and govern this earth and all its productions, 
in perfect correspondence with the goodness, jt^wer and ifdeUi-^ 
genet of the one great first cause, in extending and ascending 
degrees, and thus is developed the mineral, vegetable and am- 
mal kingdoms, each by its own appropriate motions en* laws. 

4« 1. Physical or MineraL These embrace the phenomena 
of the earth without life, such as gravitation and the magnetic 
forces. Man is a malerial being, developed firom matter, which 
is controlled by these laws ; and hence it is that he is injured by 
fire, water, lightning, &c., precisely as if he had no mind or 
moral nature at all. But these motions develope. 

ft. 2. Organic Laws. Such as constitute life, both vegetable 
and aiiimal. These develope orgamsm, which altemate and ge 
through regular degrees of growUi and decay. They are inva* 
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rtabUj and operate only in developing and perpetnatinff organie 
life, in general, and species, in forms, series, degrees and spheres. 
And from this kingdom is eyolved, 

6. 3. The Moral or MtnJUd LawB, or such as relate to tnleSi- 
gent beings. In addition to the intelligence common to animals, 
MAN possesses wisdom, or organs whose fiinctions enable him to 
distinguish between right and wrong, and dispose him to acts dT 
henevSence and worship ; and hence the laws, according to which 
the higher faculties of his mind must be exercised, in order Id 
answer the end of his existence. Each of these degrees of laws 
operate independtnUy of the others, and hence it is that all men, 
both good and bad, suffer just in proportion as one or the other 
of these laws are disobeyed or fidfilled, and from which we de- 
duce ihe great law of design, so apparent in the deveiopmeni, eo»- 
servatum and constUutUm of things, and by which man is made 
conscious of vUasurt and of pain. But vx his suscepUbilily to 
pain, he could not become conscious of violating law ; when, 
theref«»re, these laws subject him to a state of suffering, they do^ 
in this very manner, secure fm him the greatest good which his 
nature is capable of ei^oying. 

m. MATTER. 

7» Matter is the substance evolved from the Divine Elements, 
from which all systems of worlds and their inhabitants have been 
constituted and made. This substance corresponds with the 
first producing cause, and hence it contains the inherent qtudi- 
Ut8 and fowers for the development of all other ybrm^ of exist- 
ence, which in their elements, must also correspond with the 
elements ccmstituting the essence of the Divine original. Mat- 
ter once produced, and then developed in corresponding forms, 
series, degrees and spheres. 

Heat. 

8* The first element in matter is Aeo/, which corresponds to 
love, or light and life. It is inherent, constituting its molecules, it 
evolves their mechanical |N>toer«, it makes and determines their 
chemical relations. 

Motloii. 

%• The next element is motion, which is heat, power or ae* 
(tvtfy, and corresponds with uilL In whatever form matter is 
manifested, it is always in motion, for without motion matter 
could have no form, and consequently no existence. 

10« The next element in matter is ligU, corresponding to 
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It is a conBtitiitkiiitl element, (three-fold, rtd^ ydkwy 
Utie,^ developed by heat and motioii, conseqnently heat, motion, 
and light, constitute the maUitmaHctd and tktmiad laws which 
enter into and goveni the natoie and constitotion of all things. 

1. CHEMICAL IiAWS. 

11. 1. It is a law of ciemtrfrjf, that die MMie results do not fol- 
low when the same elements are merely united in the same ratio ; 
the mme properties result only when the elements are the same, 
and their particles are arranged with math^natical exactness in 
the same manner.* 

2. Hud ia power nndevolyeamotimL All motion is inaOeniafi- 
ealj and must be in a aira^hi Une, unless there be two forces, one 
of which interferes with the other, and that makes an af^le.\ 
Hence, all motion must be mathematicaL And, as all the forms 
o€ motion in space are resolvable into the tnangUyt the firet 
motions were angulwr, and these contained all Sie hi^er or 
more complicated, which, like the lower, out of which they are 
evolved, are also matkematiad and chemicai^ as motion isc&«i»- 
ical change, direction, arrangement, aiways, 

Tban the following testimony, no greats antiiority coold be given, perluqw, 
on tifis subject : — 

** Pbysicrfogy has MiAciently decisive grounds few Che opinion, that every mo- 
ticm, every manifestation cf force is a result of the tramrfvnmmtitm of the structure 
of its substance ; that evoy concq^on, evoy mental aiTection, is followed by 
ekmmget in the chemical nature of the secreted fluids ; that every thought, every 
sensation, is accompanied by a ekoMge in the oomposttioa of the substance of the 
brain.>* 

** Hie change of mattor, the manifestatioB of mechanical foree, and the ab- 
garftiom. qfoxygem, are, in Che animal body, so closely connected with each other, 
that we may consider the amount of motion, and U»e quantity of living tissue, 
ttansfiNmied, as proportional to the quantiQr of oxygen inq;rired and consumed in 
a ^em time by an animal.**^ 

From which it follows, (hat Vie ARRAireEMBNT or <Ae forms 
uhuh the partides of any substance takty constitutes the highest law 
of ditmistry and nudhematies. 

2. GROMETRICAL lAWS. 

19. 1. It is a law of matt^ that forms, or the sphere within 
which bodies move, or within which their particles are arranged, 
determines the direction of their motions. Hence, when m a 
given sphere, a motion has reached a certain point, it there 
evolves another form, or pole, from which another motion or force 
is evolved in an opposite direction ; so that, a necessary result 
of motion in one direction, within a given sphere, evolves motion 



* Turner's Chem. 5tb Anu Ed. p, S71. 
Amot*8 Elements. 
Legendre, b. 4. 
Liebig Org* Chem. |w 20& 
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tfi anoUiar dtredum ; and hence, mottons of infinite Tarietjr, and 
spharts within spheres may thus be evolved ; and each particle 
of matter mtist be controlled by these motions into forms, series, 
decrees and spheres, and thns the chemical and geometrical re- 
lations of all particles of matter, and the different fbitns which 
they compose, are determined and mathematically fixed, which 
develope the nature and constitution of things. 

13. 2. From ^epoUt (l!i] evolved by the moUona within the 
spheres, are constituted what are calleid the aUradwe or rrpul- 
stve tendeneyy or moiions of particles and bodies,yhnii or lo one 
another ; so that each is aUraded in one direction, just in pro- 
portion as it is repelled in another. And hence it is, that one 
force evolves another, that is, proceeding in ont direction within 
its sphere to a certain pointy it there evolves another form or pole, 
and a motion is evolved in another direction ; and hence, we 
say, that one is jvonftoe, and the other is negative ; which is true 
in this respect only ; one begins to proceed in an opposite direc- 
tion to the other, at a certam point where the other forms its 
p<de. 

14* 3. And hence, it is correct to say of every particle of 
matter that in its relation to another particle, in one point it is 
positive, and attracts, or wanU another ; or in a different point, 
It repels, rejects, what it does, not want or need, and hence is 
origmated the chemical qffinities and tendencies of all matter 
throughout (universal existence. Thus, in the development of 
the vegetable kin^doW The seed is deposited in tne earth. 
Its first want is moisture, which it attracts, and is thus expanded 
into a state of germination. It also tuants the light of the nm, 
to daboraU its parts, and exdJle from its pores the refbse parti- 
cles, evolved by the process of nutrition. It wants the otr, and 
the rettn, and the other properties of the earth, which must enter 
into its composition, for the development of the flower, and the 
perfection of its forms in seed, thus wanting, attracting ; and re- 
pelling, or throwing off from its surface, tiU it arrives at matu- 
rity, evolves its seed or spirit, and then is dissolved and returns 
to the gases, which want or atbudt it back again to its original 
elements. Hence, we say, that what Kpariide of n^atter attracts 
it wantSj and either draws from its place, or by its want is drawn 
from its point to the pole, or point m the sphere where its want 
is satisfied. And, arriving at that iiotn^, and thus satisfying its 
wants, it evolves a new motion, which wants to go back again, 
and in this manner, motion fix>m different poles or points, in the 
spheres, degrees and forms, proceed back and forth, wanting, 
receiving and repelling^ and rejecting what it does not want, or 
attract, throughout universal existence. Such are the inherent 
and eternal laws of matter. 
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3, MIIIEllAIi LAWS. 

15. The etrth itself is a mineml parodaction of the laws, al- 
ready described. As this is the lowest form, the motions by 
which it was erolved must have been the moat simple ; and 
hence, we find them developed in its primitive formations, which 
are angular^ and these, as we have seen, contain all the higher, 
inasmuch as all the forms known throo^ioat universal space, 
may be resolved into the triangle or angular, from which all 
otfaier Forms are evolved, in ascendiw and extending Degrees 
and Spheres, and which, as we shidl see, correspond with the 
essential elements of the first producing canse. 

Heat, molioii, Ui^lit. 

Thos, an the oonSiianSy molwM and moMedaiwna of nature 
or matter, are ma&emoiical and dttmicdL Tne first condition is 
Heat ; this is power, evolves ftiotum, formy anran^ment ; this is 
mathematical; and nuAion evolves Light, which is chemical 
dumgt ; and hence it is, that the same primUivt laws appertain 
to every particle of matter throughout univocsal existence ; and 
which produce the rojolutions or aUemations of nature, such as 
Heat and Cold ; Light and Darkness ; Male and Female ; Life 
uid Death. One conditionytnoUonypole or force evolves its op- 
posite, or becomes the law, catue or reason for another of an 
opposite kind. Hence it is, that too much of one motion, when 
unaccompanied by another, producet its negative ; as too much 
excitement of one kind, exhausts that kind of excitibility ; too 
much life, so to speak, produces death; and too much of one 
kind 01 light produces acarkness ! Thus, if two red ravs, firom 
two luminous points, be admitted in a dark chamber, and falling 
on white paper, or other suitable reflecting surface, differ in their 
length, by 0,0000258 part of an inch, then* intensity is doubled. 
A uke result is produced if such difi^rence in length be any 
multiple of that nearly infinitesimal firaction, by a whole num- 
ber. But, a multiple by 2<|, 3j^, 4^, &c., gives the result of total 
darkness ! While a multiple by 2|, 3^, S^c, gives an intensity 
equal to one ray only. In one of these cases, U^ht aetuaUy 
produces darkness i Corresponding ejQ^ts are witnessed in 
violet rays, if the difference in their lengths be equal to 
0,0000157 part of an inch. The like results are given by ex- 
periments on all other rays, the difference in length varying 
with a steady uniformity of increase, from the violet to the red.* 

With what mathematical certainty and perfection, these laws 

* T have seen it stated, that Prof. Heniv has shown flrom recent experiments, 
that two rays of heat may be so combined as to annihilate each other, and thug 
produce e«ld/ 
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develope the mysteries, miseries and felicities of human nature, 
we shall attempt to show in the following pages. 

IT. PBOORKSSION. 

Splierest^Kiiiffdoiiis, The Universe* 

111. As the laws of chemical <0wttly or repulsion (19) are in* 
herent in matter, it follows that these motions must appertain to 
all Forms, Series, Degrees and Spheres as such ; so that one 
may be said to tend Unoard^ or to oe attraded by another. The 
lower tend to and develope the higher, and in this sense, the 
higher attract the lower ; and hence it is, that each one is attract- 
ed or repelled, according to the rdation (above or below,) which 
it sustains to another. 

Matter, Life, Mind and Spirit, are deveUped in ihretfM de- 
grees ; so that, when its motions and forms reach the third 
degree, which correspond with its original elements, or with the 
elements constituting the Divine Essence, it then progresses to 
another ; and thus l\>rms. Series, Degrees, Spheres and King- 
doms, are each developed in extending and ascending and de- 
scending Degrees, till the whole forms one universe of Matter 
and Mind. As Motion is progressive, so are all its Forms in 
each Degree and Sphere. Its first associations were tkrtefoldy 
and hence the angular in the formation of minerals or crystal- 
ization, and this contained the germ of all the succeeding. The 
third Degree is the perfection of the two preceding. The an- 

Silar in the third, or highest degree, developes the circular or 
e lowest form of life, which begins the vegetable kingdom. 
Ascending by the same scale in this Sphere to its highest or 
perfect Deg^e, the motions become spiral, and thus animal life 
IS developed ; first in its lowest forms, and these ascend by the 
same mathematical laws through various Series and Degrees, 
till they reach the vertical or spiritual. 

1. The Mineral Kin§rdom« 

1. The Angular. 2. Multi-angular. 3. Perfected Multi- 
angular. And thus is constituted a distinct Sphere or King- 
dom of mineral formations ; the most perfect or highest of whose 
forms evolve, 

3. The Te§retable Kingrdom. 

1. The circular, and this produces perosity. 2. The ascend- 
ing circular, and thus is evolved and circulated the nutritive 
fluid. 3. The progressive, or perfected progressive circular. 
And this comprehends all forms of vegetable life, and thus is 
constituted one vegetable kingdom, firom the highest forms of 
which are evolved, 
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L The /mJiViw wiuch Fornix Series and Decrees soBtam to 
each other, cooatitiites the law of rdaimms, which detenniiieB 
the mfloeDce which one wmt haie upon another. ReiatioaB 
have respect to^ 

2L Cutie ap oudeneca. These are maodeBted b j reMmic. 
Tbos, ooe llotiaB, Form, Series or Degree, imJkv d tt or eorre»- 
pondf to another. Heat corresponds to love, because it g fsfa m 
Mo^ton ; %M corresponds to tnjdbai, because it makes wmtm- 
/eM, directs ; and hence, it is the order and form of the motions, 
efolred by hve^ wbi ch is HgU and K^ Thos, life corresponds 
with matter ; the regetable kingdom corresponds to the mine- 
ral ; tbe animal to the regetabte ; the mental to the animal, and 
the spiritaal to tbe mentaJ. Tbe aeiue qf^fiding corresponds to 
tbe externa] world : bearing to sound ; sight to light ; and thos 
correspondences exist between eyery Form and Degree of de- 
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velopment in the mineral, vegetable, animal and spiritual 
kingdoms. 

3. Associations produce results, and correspond with causes, 
as we have seen; and results always correspond with the asso- 
ciations ; thus, love and will with wisdom, heat and motion with 
light, evolves life ; the most simple forms of associated motions 
corresponding with the three elements, makes the triangle ; and 
so of all other results, from the lowest to the highest, till wo 
ascend into the spiritual and eternal. 

VI. eOOD, EVIL. 

Perfection, Imperfeetioii. 

18. Perfection in the Motions, Forms and Degrees, is the 
greatest good of each. This implies unity, harmony and maiht- 
matical regularity in the development of every part, in each 
element oi each degree, in the different Spheres or Kingdoms. 
Thus, if the first, second or third elements in the mineral 
form be irregularly developed, imperfection in the form is the 
result So in the vegetable kingdom, the goodness of the form 
corresponds with the perfection in the developments of each ele- 
ment ; if they are developed in perfect harmony tlie individual 
form is perfect, and the best of the kind or degree. And, as- 
cending to the Animal Kingdom, the goodness or use of each 
animal, corresponds with the perfection in which each element 
of their nature is developed. When the first is developed with- 
out the second or third, they will be remarkable for nothing but 
their eating or livin^ispositions ; the first and second developes 
appetite and muscular power ; the first, second and third per- 
fectly developed, the animal evinces instinctive powers, corres- 
ponding witli its degree. And the perfection in which each 
element is developed in the Vegetable and Animal Kingdoms, 
detennines the fitness or goodness of tlie Vegetable or Animal 
for the Use of man. The emotional susceptibilities, volitional 
and inteUecttiol powers, are developed and determined in pre- 
cisely the same way ; and thus, also, the health, strength and 
beauty of the humanybrm. The human body is the most healthy, 
the most free from pain, when each element is developed in 
harmony, and in the greatest degree of perfection; and the 
human mind is the most holy and happy, when its elements per- 
fectly (Correspond in their motions and fornis. The first ele- 
ment, or the first and second, without the third, makes a mere 
animal ; but the third, which is the perfection of tlie whole, allies 
man most to the Divine original ; and when individuals, fami- 
lies, societies and nations, are governed by the higher develop^ 
ments of wisdom, the greatest amount of love and good w^l 
prevail among them all. 

2 
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19. These, slss^ are tfireefblir: as aH Fanns bave respect to 
tbe wm^ or die eni,, or pazpoRs wfaiBiL tfaeT* aerve. 

1. Tbe- firt ITae^ ieqp«tB^*» ■■/iiirf«rfi% of the Fann, its 
and cooMnratiaD. ± Tbe next bw mpett to 
ud ■ ■gfrfw ModoDar by wfaicb it adhKte and 
B» apbteit^ ud » neceHunr ftr its 

3L Tbetfaizif Cbe BPtbcperiectkaraf^the wbiiev " 
to jUf'Bgrejw'wi dfevriiopiimd^ and tfae tciiiinH7 to extend^ or to 
Mc gi^ or descend into tfae higher or lower degrees ; ao that all 
Fonnff ore ■s^jrfj ff^ad or csd^ is pijaitirin as they caoaeapood 
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IV. 

LIFE. 

18. Life 18 s Chemfeal Action of Aeeociated Motions. 10. Serrea of Organie 
Life. These develope Nntritive Life. Sensation. 20, What MOntum is. 
»1. What Ituthut is. 9«. What I4fe is. Instinct and the Vital Forces th« 
same. 93. Life is an evtdation of the Laws of Matter already descrihed. 
94. The essential nature of the JVWn'ewe FluitL The motions of this Fluid 
constitirte Instinct. S5. This Fluid is Chemical, and evolves the Nerves ; 
hence, the nature of the Nervous Matter, and its laws. 96. The Mental 
Bfotions evohre, through this Fluid, all those Nervous Forms, through which 
Mental Manifestatiims are made. 97. The Lower Fonns evolve the higher ; 
h^nce. Mineral, Vegetable and Animal Kingdoms. Cases showing how nearly 
these Kingdoms approach. What is the Sponge, Vegetahle or Animal ? What . 
is the Sensitive Plant? 28. SIm^ is the Centripetal Motions of the Vital Forces, 
which cany the Nutritive Blatter to the Capillary Centres, and thus increase and 
strengthen the Organism. 30. Illustration. 30* The other motions of the 
Nutritive Processes are Centrifugal, or Egestive, throwing off and out of the 
system what it does not need, or that portion which is expended in the exercise 
of its functions. Hence, we have Wakefulness, Exercise, &c. The reasons 
why our Food, Sleep and Exercise should correspond. 31. The Excito-Motive 
System. This combines three classes of Motions. 39. 1. Ingestive ; 33. 9. 
Betentive ', 34. 3. Egestive. 35. Illustration, Winking, Tears, Reflex Mo- 
tions <^ Paralyzed Limbs, Vomiting, &c. 36. Mental Life Ascends ', also, in 
three degrees. 37. The Cerebellum, Male and Female, Double Organs. 
38. Generation. 39. Congenital Impressions from the Mother's Mind. 40* 
Nerves of External Sense, Feeling, Hearing and Sight. 41. Cerebrum, Double, 
Cortical or Grey Matter. 49. Illustration. 

30« Life is a chemical action, developed by the associated, 
spiritual Motions of love, will and wisdom. As we have seen, 
the Divine essence evolves Matter, Heat, Motion and Light, or 
those elementary substances which, when associated in spobot 
and timtf evolve lAft or Forms of existence in order. 

I. ORGANIC LIFE. 

f 

21« The nerves of organic life, constitute a distinct system; 
they are those forms of matter, in which animal life first makes 
it appearance, and from which all the parts of the human body 
are subsequently developed. First we find the rudiments of a 
heart, witli its blood-vessels, and successively the viscera, con- 
nected with this organ, and which are the most necessary to 
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constitute the living body, such as the stomach, alimentary 
canal, lungs, &c. These nerves are peculiar in their- structure 
and functions. They are composed, principally, of bundles, call- 
ed ganglia, or little brains which give off various branches, 
extending to the different parts constituting the apparatus of or- 
ganic life, which they supply with all the powers necessary for 
their development and functions. These ganglia are insensi- 
ble, except when the parts become diseased, and they intercept 
impressions made upon the nerves of sensation, and prevent 
them from reaching the functions of organic life. 

If this view of the ganglionic system be correct, we may see 
why it is that there seem to be more ganglia in the dorsal and 
lumbar regions, than have been found in all the other parts of 
the* system ; and it will explain a number of phenomena which 
have hitherto remained in the dark. As, for instance : — 

1. That the sensation of sympathy is generally felt in the re- 
gion of the solar plexus, which corresponds to the coronal 
regions of the head. When this feeling is powerHilly excited, 
the hand is instinctively placed upon the epigastrium. 

2. That the senses are sometimes, by disease, transposed and 
located in this region. In cases of catalepsy and trance, per- 
sons have been unable to hear or see, except from this region. 

3. A slight blow upon this region has frequently occasioned 
instant decSh ; while severe blows upon tlie head, or mutilations, 
or even the destruction of the brains, did not immediately des- 
troy life. 

4. These ganglia, and, indeed, the ganglionic system, have 
been found fully developed in foetuses born without brains or 
spinal marrow. Hence it is plain, that the animal or vital func- 
tions can be carried on without brains, but not without the 
ganglia and solar plexus. 

5. It explains the reasons why the heart continues its func- 
tions after the head has been struck from the body. Dr. Bor- 
tels declares, that when he opened' the chests of six men, in 
1826, immediately after decapitation, near Marbourg, he found 
the hearts beating regularly for half an hour afterwards ; and, 
when languishing, they were excited by irritating the great 
sympa^etic nerve, — and yet, irritation of the spinsd chord had 
no effect on the heart whatever, though it did affect the muscles 
of the trunk. And he further informs u^, that, on dividing the 
cardia plexus, the action of the heart ceased instantly.* And 
after the cerebrum and cerebellum of a aian had been entirely 
blown off by an explosion of firearms, tlie circulation and res- 
piration continued for more than half an hour. 

If we suppose tliat tiie different systems are evolved in suc- 

* BictuU nyi be bad obaenred no effects on dividing the cardiac filaments. 
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cession, and one by the other, we may thus account for the re- 
dundances or deficiencies, with which fcetuses oflen come into 
the world,* 

Nutrition. 

ftftm All Motion is not Life ; but such associated Motions as 
produce Porosity and Nvirition, To understand, therefore, how 
Life is developed into Sensation^ or the Form of Animals, we 
must keep in mind the Laws of Matter, already described. (17) 
And from which we may now be prepared to conceive, the true 
naturt and purposes of the Nutritive Fluid. The Motions 
which produce Animal Life being Spiral, we have Penmty and 
the movement of the Nutritive Fluid, for the elimination of Uie 
parts to be developed. The first Forms of Life, therefore, an- 
pear in the InsUnmve or Nutritive Fluid. 

instiiict. 

33. An In^netive action is common to all forms of life 
without sensation, reason or observation, by which the organism 
adopts appropriaU motions to the accomplishment of definUe ends, 
according to the toants of the organism acting This InsHnctive 
Power is a distinguishing characteristic of the nutritive /Itdd, (5, 
It is a Ihrm of moving Forces, the direction of which are dder^ 
mined Vind fired by the Degrees or Sphere in which the motions 
are developed. (11) 

Tital Forces. 

And thus Life is developed in Motions, Forms, Degrees and 
Spheres ; and from which we may perceive what Li^ is, what 
the nutritive, or the Vital, Living Forces, are. And, in answer- 
ing this question, we have shown what IrvsTuvcT is, for Instinct 
is but another word for the Vital Forces, or nutritive action. An 
Instinctive Action is common to all Forms of matter, and it is 
one by which the organism adapts appropriate means for the 
accomplishment of definite ends, accoroing to the wants or crf- 
iractive force of the Organism acting. (14) 

And thus we find the Laws of Matter, already described, de- 
veloped in the Form of Life, and these Forms extending and 
ascending, from one degree to the next higher, till they proceed 
from one sphere or kingdom to the next above, by the mathe- 
matical motions and laws of chemical arrangement, which evolve 
and govern, from the lowest to the highest, throughout universal 
existence. 



* We have accounts of parts of foetuses found in the bodies of males, one 
nine, md aaoUiei Bome twenty-^ix ye«n of a(e« 
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NntiitHre Fluid. 

34« This fluid is essentially chemical in its nature, as it cor- 
responds witli the laws (7) of its production, heat, evolution^ 
motion, form, and light, exciiemeat ; and hence we find that this 
fluid produces transformations of substances into others, the 
chemical properties of which are difierent Those motions, 
therefore, which constitute this fluid, are of the first importance, 
as upon their mathematical regxdaritu or perfection, all the phe- 
nomena of Life, Health, and the Mental Manifestations, 
entirely depend. Their grand characteristics are comprehended 
in centripetal and centrifugal movements, as we shall see ; that 
is, those motions which accumulate matter around, or towards 
the capillary centres, and those which excite, or throw out by 
exdiement, the refuse matter, which has answered the purposes 
of the nutritive power. And in these motions we find the ration- 
ale of excitement and rest, nutrition, functional povoer, and its 
expenditure in exercise, or the philosophy of sleeping and umkxng. 

25* As this fluid is directly concerned in evolving the 
nervous matter, from which all parts of the human body are pro- 
duced, of course, that matter must partake of its nature, and be 
more or less chemical in the laws by which it is governed. In- 
deed, it will be seen, at once, that the farther back we look for 
iheevolvii^,momi^^ producing power, ihe nearer we approach 
to the most important part of the subject under consideration. 
And hence, we find that upon no other fluid, or principle, are 
ihe functions of the nervous system so dependent as upon this. 
The air may be shut out, for awhile, from the lungs ; food may 
be withheld, for a period, from the stomach ; but, ?the distribu- 
tion of the arterial blood be stopped for an instamt, the most dis- 
astrous consequences follow, from which we infer that this is 
the most important fluid in the living body. 

36. The nutritive, or vital fluid, corresponds with the ele- 
mentary motions and forms of matter, in the body, the nerves, the 
mind ; for each form and degp-ee are evolved and constituted by 
the motions of life, through mis fluid as the means. Motion is 
the cause, the nutritive fluid, the means, and life the result 
Hence, whatever motions are peculiar to the elements which 
constitute the human mind, love, will and wisdom, they are man- 
ifested through the nutritivefluid. 

!• mineral. 3. Tegretable. 8. Animal Ufe. 

37. It is certain that the higher forms of animals live upon 
vegetation, while the higher forms of the vegetable kingdom 
and the lower forms of the animal, approach so nearly that it is 
not easy to tell them apart : 

1. To which kingdom do those little calcarioiui forms belong, 
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called tyuUmet ? In substance they are ilone ; and yet th^ 
have the form of Z|/e, and show the first signs sf tt in their mo- 
tions ; and thus we have a connection between mineral and veg- 
etable life. And then, again, in the sponge, we have a con- 
nection between the vegetoble and animaL And to which king- 
dom do the coral insects 'bdlong? or that class called the Crvflto- 
neura, including the Seanettles, &c. ? Are they vegetable or 
mineral ? And so of the Sensitive mimosoy deonaa miscupola, 6lc* 
These plants show sensihilfyty 'to mtdumical shocks, and, like 
animal life, tu» mfftdtd by chemical agents, such as nitric or sul- 
phiuric acids ^ and they are poisoned, also, by aay of the narcdt- 
ics, precisely as we Bee sensation affected in the nervous system. 

2. Another series in the Form of vegetation, develops motiany 
aimRar to that of the human heart Thus, in the movements of 
the Hedy$arum GyranM. Its leaves are 'composed of ^iree lea^ 
letB, two lateral, hnear, oblong ; and another without a fellow, 
removed from the two former, much larj^, and of an oval, ob- 
tong form. The ttoo IcSeral lea/Ida are in constant mstion^ which 
is executed like that performed like the second hand of a watcli, 
— that is, a gmck, sudden Jerk ; one of them rising about fifty 
degrees ab«i7e the leirel of the leaf-stalk, while the other descends 
in alioat the same proportion. In India, wlien the weather is 
hot and muist, these leaflets have been seen to execute sixty 
jerks in a minute.* 

3. These motions bear a striking similarity to that denominated 
Ciliary^ which has been noticed thronghoot the entire gronp cif 
the intervertebrate animals, and in some higher Forms, performed 
by what are called cUia, exceedingly smfil and numerous, but 
so adioe as to give direction to the fluids in which they are im- 
mersed. This »o/ton continues softer the death of the animal 
in which it ^ives, and much longer in the lower than in the 
higher Forms. It must be independent of the nervous system 
<^ the animals, as it is not aflTected when the animals are Killed 
by the most powerful narcotics, or b^r Gralvanism, unless the 
shock be strong enough to disorganize the tissue. 

4. Another approach of vegetation to animal life is developed 
in the sexuality of trees and plants. Maize, the strawbeiry, and 
many other productions in the vegetable kingdom, as is wefl 
known, are propagated by this iaw^ (87) 

«LEEP. 

I. Ingpestive. 3. Egrestiine. S« l^velopment. 

38* The term ingestion may be used, for (he *want of a better 
one, to signify all those centripetal motions which receive aad 

* DeCandoUe Pbys. T«g. T(a.lL pu 869. 
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carry to the capillary centres, and thus augment the parts and 
their functions. To understand the whole Nutritive Economy, 
we should haye to take into view all that is included in the mo- 
tions of Breathing, Digestion, Circulation and Assimilation. 
Centripetal motioxs, it is certain, are the growth of the system, 
and these are the motiona which constitute that state denominated 
</eep, in which the parts and their functions are increased or 
renewed. 

I. INGK STIVE SrOTIONS. 

S9« t^eep is the centripetcd motions of the nidritive forces, by 
which the parts are increased in their constUvent molecules, or 
their Jkndwnal powers. It is a law of motion, as we have seen, 
(12) for forces to form poles at certain distances within their 
spheres. That is, the force stops at a certain point within its 
^ere, where another motion is evolved in an opposite direction. 
And thus we perceive the aUemate motions that constitute Afen?- 
mg and waking. The time for each state is determined by the 
8{mere in which the systems are developed ; and their intensity 
and duration are alternated by each other, as a matter of course. 
Sleep, therefore, is nutritive action in the strictest sense of the 
word; it is that cen^i petal action, which is the opositite of excite- 
\ ment from light, and all external influences which tend to excite 

the cerdripugal motions of wakefulness, by which the energies of 
the body and mind are drawn out, and exhaustecL Hence, we 
sleep best in the dark ; for sleep is but another term for groujthy 
in both plants and animals.* It is the time taken by the motions 
in the capillaries, which appropriate the nutritive fluid to sup- 
ply the wants for augmenting the parts, and for reproducing^ 
what they have exhausted from tight and exercise. 

Nature of Sleep. 

The evidences by which this solution of sleep is demonstrated, 
would, of themselves, fill a volume. A few, only, can h% r«ferred 
to here. 

1. In sleep, respiration and circulation are more slow than in 
the waking condition, thus allowing tiwA for the nutritive fluid 
to repair toe want of excitement 

2. Venous blood is that part of tiie blood which has dejtos^d 
its nutritive properties ; therefore, whatever tends to produce this 
state of the blood, most necessaiily induce those motions in the 

* This may be easily proved by a hop, or grape vine, that grows against a 
waU. On any monung, wheik it ha» the appeanmce of a hot day, put a mark 
upon the wall as high as the vine will reach. Examine that vine in the evening, 
and you will see no increase, but the next morning you will find it has grown 
Iho length of an inch, or to. 
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vUal^ spiriiualj or indinclwe principle (23) which constitute tieqt. 
Hence, — 

1. Venous congestion of the brain, from any obst'icle to the retam of the 
tilood, will produce drovrsiness, stupor, coma, and finally apoplexy, if its intensity 
be sufficiently great. 

2. In sleep, respiration and circulation are performed more slowly than in the 
waking condition : hence, a change in the blood of the brain does not occur so 
frequently. 

3. Animal heat, and its causes, respiration and circulation, are feeble in hy- 
bemating animals during their winter sleep. 

4. The adult, in whom the resi^ratory and circulating systems are at the mMX- 
imum of development, takes less sleep than the infant, in whom the nutritive 
or glandular system is in full activity, but in whom the respiratory functions are 
at their minimum. 

5. Motion, with its tendency to increase circulation and respiration, preveata 
deep. 

6. Hence, an easy and quiet position of the body, and all the means which 
tend to favor a tranquil circulatitm, are incentives to sleep. 

7. Hence, the whole class of sedative remedies eventually produce slqwneat 
of the hearths action, after a longer or shorter stage of stimulation. 

& Hence, the desire of sleep after exercise, as the circulation becomes ao 
much slower after it, in proportion to its acceleration during it. 

9. From the same cause, wine and all stimulanti act primarily as excitants ; 
and when their stimulation has subsided, the circulation becomes slow, slightly 
oiqvessed, and drowsiness supervenes. 

10. The same may be said of the warm bath, the pulse at first rising, and 
subsequently becoming retarded. 

11. Cold, api^ied to the head, rapidly lessens the circulation, and tranquil 
sleep is sometimes produced by this means, in fierce delirium, and in violent 
paroxysms of insanity. 

12. Motion is employed as a remedial means in obviating the effects of opium. 
We walk the patient about, and so keep the circulation excited, till the poison 
is got rid of, or its effects shall have passed off. 

13. Intense cold produces slow and retarded circulation, drowsiness and 
coma. Hence, the necessity not to allow persons exptised to its influence to 
cease from exercise, which supplies the necessary stimulation to the circulation. 
A celebrated surgeon, in describing the disastrous retreat from Moscow, says, 
** Those who sat down went to sleep, and those who slept, awoke no more.'* 

14. Hence, the amount of fat animal food which is not only eaten with im- 
punity by those who are exposed to great cold, but is found to be absolutely 
essential to maintain the proper amount of circulation. 

15. We have sneezing and yawning as important illustrations of the effect of 
an accelerated circulation in preventing sleep. The sneeze is a forciUe expira- 
tion, after which a deep breath is taken in ; this of course produces arteriaJiza- 
tion and subsequent circulation of the blood. Yawning is a prolonged and deep 
inspiration, and in the same manner has the effect, for a time,of keefHug up the 
attention, by Aimishing to the brain a fresh amount of arterialized blood. 

16. Immersion in an atmosphere of carbonic acid, or in an atmosphere which 
contains a large proportion of it, will produce drowsiness, coma, and the sleep 
of death. 

17. Breathing oxygen gas, on the contrary, will produce acceleration of the 
pulse, and all the y'lUd ftinctions, and eventually delirium. 

18. In delirium, whether attended with symptoms of power or debility, 
whether of the sthenic or asthenic typo, we have an accelerated pulse. In the 
former case, as we lessen the excitement by depleting measures, and in the 
latter, or true delirium tremens, as we obtain the same end by the use of nar- 
cotics, sleep gradually steals on the patient, and delirium ceases. In fact, our 
grand object is to lessen the rapidity of the circulation through the brain, and 
thus induce sleep.* 
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II. SOESTIVE MOTIONS. 

UTakefulness, Exercise, Egrestioii. 

30. These terms imply so nearly the same motions, and of 
. the same laws, that they might be used almost synonymously. 
They each signify the cmJbrQugal motions of the nutritive forcfis, 
which constitute excUemtnt, wakefidnesSj consumption^ or expend- 
Uwre of functional power, arrd all those exhalations from the dif- 
/ ferent parts of the system, produced and evolved by the nutritive 
process, vrincipaUy, during the time not spent in sleep. I say 
principally, for we know that in sleepmg there is what may be 
termed a compensating process of excreting carbonic acid, and 
the vapor of water, for at every instant of life parts of the body 
are thus removed, and emitted into the atmosphere. And so, 
also, in waking, or during the exhaustion or excitement of the 
system, there is a constant series of centripetal motions, which 
supply and appropriate the quantity of the vital fluids necessary 
to keep up the motions of life. In these two alternating motions, 
we have the process which makes the blood, and from that the ntir 
tritive nudter from which we see the correspondence that should 
always exist between sleep and exercise, and food and air. Exer- 
cise increases breathing, and the air we breathe supplies the fire 
which consumes the food ; this food, digested, supplies the nutri- 
tive matter, and which must be appropriated in sleep. So, if the 
excitement be mental^ the exhaustion brings on those hoTions 
which supply the waste. There is a perfect identity between 
the blood and the chemical composition of fibrine and albumen. 
The nutritive process is simplest in the case of the carnivora. 
This class of animals live on the blood and flesh of the gramini- 
vora, whose blood and flesh is identical with their own. In a 
chemical sense, therefore, a carnivorous animal, in taking food, 
feeds upon itself; for the nutriment is identical in composition 
with its own tissues. 

The nitrogenized compounds of vegetables, forming the food 
of graminivorous animals, are called vegetable fibrine, vegetable 
albumen, and vegetable caseine. Now, analysis shows that they 
are exactly of the same composition in one hundred parts ; and, 
what is still more extraordinary, they are absolutely identical 
with the chief constituents of the blood — animal fibrine and 
animal albumen. By identity we do not imply similarity, but 
absolute identity, even as far as their inorganic constituents are 
concerned. These considerations show the beautiful simplicity 
of nutrition. In point of fact, vegetables produce, in their inorgan- 
ism, the blood of all animals. Animal and vegetable life are 
therefore most closely connected, as we have seen, for the vege- 
table kingdom develops the animal. (II) 
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When exercise is denied to graminivorous and omnivorous 
animals, this is tantamount to a deficient supply •f WLjgem. The 
carfeoB of the &ed, not meeting with sufficient oxgrgen to con> 
sume it, passes inte the compounds containing a large excess of 
carbon, and deficiency of oxygen ; or, in other words, fat is pro- 
duced, which may be said to be aa abjMrmal production, arising 
from a disproportion of carbon in The teod to mat of the oxygea 
respired by the lungs, or absorbed by the skin. 

Corresponding: Phenomena* 

In all these combined and wonderful motions, we see how 
beautifully the whole correspond with the ibrm fprogressive de> 
grees already described, (16, 17) and in which are developed 
the essence of the great originating cause, hutind^ higestivej 
or JVtffrdtve AcHofif corresponds to Love, which evolves ; in its j 
next degree we have secretion or reterUion of the substance in- 
gested, or received, which corresponds to ffiU^ pewer or motion, ! 
which produces forms; and txcretwn, excitement, exclusioBy i 
dewhpmentj which corresponds to Light or ffisdonu \ 

\ 

MOTIVE LIFE. \ 

81« The next ascending degree in the Human Form, devel- \ 
ops those nerves composing the exai^-msiitfe jryifew, including 
the spinal cord^ medulla ob/ongo, and the various branches 
through which are evolved the motions of sensation and motion. 
And here, again, we find another ascending series, correspond- 
ing with all that have gone before. 

1. Ingrestlon. 9. Retention. 3. Egestion. 

Each of these motions are instindive, (23) and are carried on 
independently of the brains of which this system is the germ, 
and by which all the higher forms are yet to be developed. 

33. Ingestion. These motions produce deglutition, by 
which food is received into the stomach, and the air is inhaled 
into the lungs. 

33. Rfiention, The motions which contract the sphinters, 
&c., and keep the contents of the bowels in their proper places. 

34. Egestion. Motions which expel the inhaled air from 
the lungs, and induce tiie closure of the eyelids, or any other 
movement to keep the system from injury. In these functions 
are originated all those motions peculiar to sneezingj vomiting, 
parlunlion, spasms, breathing, ^c, &c. And they may be 
originated and aarried on without any brains, as we know some 
of them are, as in the case of decapitated animals^ and acepha- 
lous infants, (41) 
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Instiiictlve Pbenoniena* 

35* And here, again, to onderstand the i^enoraena of hfe, 
we must keep in view what has been said of Inaiinct, or the 
Mdriiive Ihrces, (23) by which we may account for results like 
the following, reflected from the ^inal c<Mrd ; 

Ingrestive, Egestlvey Refleuve. 

1. Winking, from a loud noise, or from a blow aimed at the 
eyes. 

2. Tears, from laughter, or from exquisite pain. 

3. Reaction, from the sudden application of cold. 

4. Reflex motions of paralyzed limbs. 

5. Vomiting, coughing, spasms, from titulation, and a long 
list of motions imceMe to the impressions made on the spimd 
system, such as stranguary and incontinence of urine ; impo- 
tencBf from the loss of power, in the visiculce seminales, and the 
ejaeulatories, and the ad of respiration from the Jirst to last, is 
produced by this same law. The respiratory appdiie commences 
the moment the foetus comes into the world oi atr, by which it 
is to he fed, and from which, (together from ailement) this fluid is 
elaborated, and appropriated to the wants of the human body. 
And similar facts might be referred to, showing that changes 
are produced in the tissues by the nutritive fluid, when in- 
juries are done to the nerves. Thus, lesion is produced in the 
lungs, if the pneumagastric nerves be divided. Magendie di- 
vided the fifth pair within the brains, and inflammation and loss 
of sight followed, and finally the total loss of the eyes. 

III. MENTAL LIFE. 

36. The next in the order is the cerebral, or mental system, 
which is evolved from the preceding Form. And this, also, 
ascends in three Degrees of Devlopement 

Cerebellum. 

36. Though this portion of the cerebral system is composed 
of two distinct brains, like the cerebrum, it is usually considered 
as a part of the former, or in connection with it However, the 
light which Vivesection and Phrenology have shed upon its 
functions, would seem to have proved, beyond all doubt, that 
they constitute the sexual passion, and unite the moter and cer- 
ebral systems, so that the latter may act through the former. 

To give any considerable proportion of what might be said, 
showing the real functions of this organ, would fill a volume by 
itself. The following may be taken as the summary of what 
seems now to have been generally demonstrated, by Phrenology 
and pathological investigation. 
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1. The sexual pamion has its seat in the cerebellum, and is energetic, or Ibe 
reverse, in proportion to the size and tone of this organ. 

2. Smailness of the cerebeUnm, much inequality of its lobes, and deficiency of 
its tone, are the cause of impotence. 

3. When the cerebellum is very small, impotence is permanent. 

4. When the cerebellum is small, it soon sulfers in tone, if made to perfonn 
its functions with ordinary frequency. 

5. When one lobe of the cerebellum is small and the other large, in a man, it 
is sometimes the case ttiat he, at intervals distant in pn^rtion to the size of tbe 
large lobe, performs the generative act imperfectly, until the large lobe whicta 
liad been exhausted, recovers its tone. 

6. When the cerebellum is very large and is much exerted, as it usnally is in 
such cases, it becomes impaired in tone, and impotence is sometimes the result ; 
but the generative act may well be performed by a large cerebellum, even when 
impaired in tone. 

7. Average endowment of the cerebellum is most favorable to permanent 
potency. 

8. When the cerebellum becomes much deficient in tone, if it be not socm 
cured, the spinal marrow and its nerves, the organic nervous system, the inUA- 
lect and manl feelings, are successively debilitated. 

9. Deficiency of tone of the cerebellum, in the male or female, is often trans- 
mitted to the <ifispring. 

10. Impaired tone of the cerebellum is the cause of spermatorrhea. 

11. The size of the genital organs exercises no influence on their activity or 
vigor ; they are often inert when large, and vigorous when small. 

12. The father of a montrosity, an account of the post-mortem examination of 
which I published some time ago, had the cerebellum small and debilitated, and 
bad also spermatorrhea ; he was permanently weak in the genital organs, and 
was the means of making me acquainted with many similar cases and their 
peculiar symptoms. His wife became jealous, and went mad in consequence 
of believing that he was unfaithful, and that what was the result of debility was 
caused by dislike of her. 8he died in a lunatic asylum. These facts, in con- 
nection with remark No. 8, render it probable, in my opinion, that the subjects 
of abnormal organization are the products of parents whose generative apparatus 
was diseased, and general health consequently impaired. I think the condition 
of the cerebellum, in the parents of monstrosities, should be observed. 

13. Permanent or frequent impotence, or even continued partial debility of 
the genital organs, in men who have large self-esteem and destnictivenoss, and 
benevolence or conscientiousness not verv large, often produces strongly selfish- 
ness or malignity, and also cunning and falsity ; for though secretiveness should 
not be large, it is so much exercised in these cases to conceal the symptoms of 
their disease, and preserve the reputation of virility, that it operates as if it pre- 
dominated in size. 1'his is in accordance with the remark of Dr. Cox, " that 
it seemed to be a law of the human constitution, that when any of the faculties 
is pained or disagreeably active," destnictivenoss instantly comes into play. 
Here amativeness is mortified, and self-esteem and love of approbation disagree- 
ably active, and destructivcness becomes consequently excited, secretiveness 
lieing active also, malevolence, cunning and falsehood, result. 

14. Over exertion or exhaustion of the cerebellum, robs adhesiveness and 
eombativeness of their power, and thus causes cowardice. 

15. Whatever exhausts the power of the constitution, seems not only to dimin- 
ish the power of eombativeness, but also to stimulate cautiousness. 

16. In some men, an activity of the cerebellum greater than what we would 
txpect from their temperaments and developments, may exist for a long time 
without producing impotence : here it seems to appropriate more than its own 
share of the nervous energy of the system ; the oilier organs of the body suffer- 
ing a diminution of power, apparently that the generative apparatus may obtain 
an increase. 

17. The cerebellum is in general too much exercised in the married state. 

18. When the cerebellum is too much exercised, no matter what the size of 
it may be, it becomes impaired in tone. 

19. Men and women who have the cerebellum much below the average size, 
should not marry. 

90. Impotence is curable in all cases but where the cerebellum is very small 
and disorganized. 
21. Fluor albus is caused by deficient tone of the cerebellum in many cases. 
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SS. Deficient size and Ume of the cerebeflani, in nudes or females, is a cause 
oi want of liveliness, and sometimes of melanchoUy and madness. 

S!3. Disease of the cerebellum is often the real cause of absurd eccentriCies. 

94. The treatment of impotence should always be directed With a view of its 
(nigin from the cerebellum.* 

I doubt the correctness of the conclosions numbered 2 and 20, 
without some qualification, as I am convinced that impotence is 
often caused by the sameness in the temperaments ; and if so, 
it cannot be cured, even where there is no difficulty in the cere- 
bellum. 

Facts are at hand, to prove that the cerebellum, and lower 
portions of the cerebrum, are particularly related to the muscles 
and limbs. Indeed, it would not be unreasonable to infer this 
fact, from what is known of the functions appropriated to other 
portions ; for, as the upper and frontal organs answer for intel- 
lectual functions, we might suppose that the lower portions 
would hold relations with the animal and lower parts of the sys- 
tem. And hence, we find that a severe blow upon the lower 
and back part of the head, rendered a man paralytic in his arms 
and legs. And it may be noticed, that paralysis of the lower 
part or the body, even when arising from lesion in the corres- 
ponding portions of the brain, does not affect the mental functions 
•tall. 

male and Female. 

The sexes are determined by the predominence of the first or 
third elements, inherent in all forms of matter. The Love prin- 
ciple is female, because it attracts, receives and evolves ; hence 
it is light and life. The Wisdom principle is male, because it 
ffives ; hence wisdom is order and form, and the perfection of 
K>ve. And hence it is, that all forms sustain the relation to one 
another of nude Andjemale^ thus corresponding with all the phe- 
nomena of life, and the nature of things. The forms o^j^ganic, 
motive and cerebral life, are double and correspond : 

Heart — Artery. Spleen—r Vein. 

1. The soluble and nutritious portion 
of the food passes from the digestive 



1. The soluble nutritious portion of 
the food, as well as the drink, passes 
tube into the 'lacteals, and through thejfrom the tube into the intestinal capilla- 
roesenteric glands and thoracic duct ries, and through the mesenteric veins 
into the left subclavian vein. into the middle of the trunk of that 

great vein, whose roots are in the spleen 
and whose brances are in the liver. 

^ It is a large vein which takes the 
blood to the liver. 

3. To this vein a spleen is prefixed. 

4. Into the spleen small arterial 
branches go— the branches of the sple- 
nic artery. 

5. Out of the spleen comes a vein, 
the splenic or splenohepatic 



2. It is a large artery which takes the 
blood to the lungs. 

3. To this artery a heart is prefixed. 

4. Into the heart large venous roots 
go— the cave 

5. Out of the heart comes an artery, 
the pulmonary or cardiapulmonic i 



* Dr. Jamieson. 
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6. The revMTW or conCmy of tbe 
artery ia the vein. 

7. The bkxxl-veMel going to the lungg, 
consisting of a heart and an artery, pro- 
daces a constant and rapid motion ofjdnces 
the blood throogh the capillaries of the 
lungs. 



<t. The reTene or contmy of the 
heart is the spleen. 

7. The blood-vessel going to the liver, 

consisting of a spleen and a vein, pro- 

an intermittent and slow moCion 

of the blood through the capillaries of 

the liver.* 



In life, therefore, we have a series of aUemaUng phenomena, 
which perfectly correspond with the other phenomena of nature, 
such as motion and rtsty cold and heat^ toaking and aUeping, deaf 
and night, male and female, positive and negative^ centripetal 
and centrifugal motions, which appertain to matter universally ; 
and then we have the aictagonizino states, functions, inclina- 
tions, tendencies, hopes, volitions, occupations, views and feel- 
ings, which we find in human nature, and according to the eon' 
dttuHon qf things. (16) 

Oeneratloii. 

38. As the Nervous Forms are generated, through which 
mind is manifested, it follows that the mind itself is affected 
and modified, as the case may he, by all those states and cir- 
cumstances which tend to affect the health, habits, and mental 
condition of parents, and especially of mothers, during the period 
of gestation. Indeed, in the features, the dispositions, the habits 
and health of children, we may always see ample demonstra- 
tions of the truth of what is here assumed. There is now living 
in the State of Vermont, a man over thirty years of age, who, 
though he talks freely with every body else, has never been 
able to speak to his own father, while looking him in the face ! 
When he first began to talk, it was noticed that when his father 
attempted to talk with him, he invariably turned his head the 
other way, and has never once been able to speak to his father, 
while looking him in the face, from that time to the present ! 
And, indeed, till he was thirty years of age, he was never able 
to speak to his father, at all ; though, since that time, he has 
spoken to him, when his hack was turned towards him ! Two 
months before he was born, his father came into the house behind 
his mother, and addressed her in very severe and opprobrious 
language. It very much excited her Resistance, and looking 
round, she attempted to reply, but was literally choked with in- 
digmUion. The impression which her mind made upon the 
nervous system of that foetus, has now lasted more than thirty 
years, — sufficiently long, certainly, to demonstrate the truth of 
the doctrine I am here attempting to inculcate. 

39. Whatever occupies the mind of the mother with a cer- 
tain degree of intensty, at particular times during the period of 
gestation, will be sure to make an impression upon the physical 

* Mr. Jackson, London Lancet. 
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and mental systems of the child. Hence, the danger of agly, 
or disagreeable objects. The Lacedemonians were accustomed 
to place beautiful statues in the rooms with their pregnant wives, 
and the same law governs animals^ if we may credit the Bible 
account of Jacob. Durinj^this period conjugal abuses should 
be avoided. Departures from the law of absolute continence, 
are attended, always, with mischievous results, both to the mother 
and the child. (39) 

Nerves of ^External Sense* 

40. These, again, are threefold. 1. Peeling, which is the 
first excited, (after birth,) from the air, and the sense of hunger, 
2. Hearing, which is next excited. 3. And then the sense of 
sight. Taste and smell are mere modifications of Feeling. As 
these arc the avenues through which impressions are first made 
upon the mind, the mental manifestations are deficient, as one 
or more of these senses are wanting, in cases where the mind is 
not developed and matured before the sense is lost 

Cerebnmi* 

41. The next degree developes the brains, proper, which 
are also double ;— K>ne complete brain filling each (right and leil) 
side of the skull.* And here, too, we find the same threefold 
degrees of development ; the lowest corresponding to the love 
principle, the next to the will power, and the last and highest 
to wisdom, intelligence. And in these forms we find, also, an 
advance in the qwdiiies in the matter ; for it is only in the higher 
forms that the cortical or grey nervous matter is found, in which 
the motions are originated which constitute power, or Intellect- 
uality, 

We have numerous accounts of foetuses that have been born, 
and lived for some time, without any cerebrum, at all ! And of 
other cases where the whole of the cerebral mass has been let 
out of the cranium, for the purpose of facilitating delivery, and 
yet life has remained some hours afterwards. The fact that 
fcetuses are sometimes born witiiout any brains, or spinal chord, 



* Edwin Weston, of Belchertown, Mass., had his brains literally divided by a 
circular saw, March 21, 1834. He was then eighteen years of age, and at work 
near the saw, and stooping down under it, he thoughtlessly raised his head, 
suddenly, against the saw, while it was in rapid motion, (t entered direcUy 
upon the falciform process, commencing in the frontal^ an inch fh>m the lower 
parts of the hair, and extended back eight and one-half inches towards the ac- 
cipitol bone ! About a table spoonful of cerebral matter exuded from the fissure. 
He was unconscious till the next day, though not without sensationy as he com- 
plained considerably during the dressing of the wound. He was under the 
medical treatment of Dr. 1'homson I ill the next June, when he was pronounced 
well. He had fits, however, occasionally, afterwards, till he was trepanned bv 
Dr. Mott. Ho is now living, and well, without any apparent ii\jury to his mind. 
Letter qfDr. Tkonuau to the author, July 21, 1847, 
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does not, certainly, seem to favor the assumption that the cere- 
brum is the point from which all the nerves ortginaie. 

That vitality does not depend so much upon the brains as 
many have supposed, — and, mdeed, that all the functions of the 
vital or animal economy may be carried on, for a time, without 
them, — is further proved from the fact that all the other parts of 
the body are formed, and considerably developed, even before 
the brains and spinal chord have assumed any degree of con- 
sistence, more than the white of an egg, and consequently are 
utterly incapable of any functional power. Magendie mentions 
the case of a girl, who lived to the age of eleven years, with the 
use of her senses, and with feeble voluntary motion, but sufficient 
for her wants and progression. Afler death, no cerebellum nor 
mesocephalon could be found. 

Another case is mentioned by Blumenbach, of a twin female 
fcetus, born without any head, arms, blood vessels, or thorax. It 
was bom alive, for it repeatedly extended and bent its legs, be- 
fore it died.* 

In 1673, M. Duvemey removed the cerebrum and cerebellum 
from a pigeon, and found that tlie animal lived for some time, 
and searched for its food. Mr. Lawrence saw a child four days 
old, without any encephalon except a mere bulb, which was a 
continuation for about an inch above the foramen occipitale 
from the spinal chord. Its breathing and temperature were 
naturahf Mr. OUivier saw another case of the same deficiency, 
and the child not only cried and sucked, but squeezed with its 
hand ; and another is mentioned by LoUemand, which lived three 
days. 

Dr. Kaan, a century since, observed a frog move all its limbs 
half an hour afler its head had been cut oS, and even afler its 
body had been divided in twa Fontana declares, that after 
removing the brains of a turtle, and entirely emptying the cra- 
nium, it lived six months, and walked as before. Mr. Flurens 
took both hemispheres from a chicken, and yet it walked, flew, 
shook its wings, and cleaned them with its beak, as before. A 
viper, afler decapitation, moved towards a heap of stones where 
it had been accustomed to hide itself. Rede extracted the 
brains of a land tortoise, and it lived and walked for six months 
afterwards. Magendie says, "It is droll to see animals skip 
and jump about of their own accord, afler you have taken out 
all their brains, a little before the optic tubercles. New bom 
kittens tumble over in all directions, and walk so nimbly, if you 
cut out their hemispheres, that it ia quite astonishing." And he 

^W^— ^-^l^^"^^™ I ■ ■ ■ - '■ ^ ' ' ' ■ " ■■ ■■ - Ml M. ■ I .». .1. ■ ■ ^— - ■ - , . Ml 

* Dr. Elliotaon, Hu. Phys. p. 793. 
t M9d« Cliir, Trails, vol v, p, 166, 
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speaks of a hedgehog which gratified him ia this way two hoars 
after the operation ! 

We are told, that in fletases full grown, without any encepha- 
loD, or eren spinal chord, the circulation, nutrition, secretions, 
&c, proceed tquaUy as in others, which, besides a spinal chord 
and ganglia, possess also brains. These facts wonld seem con- 
clusive a^insi the supposition, that the brains are a kind of 
galvanic battery, which sup|)ly vitality, or nervous power, to the 
other portions of the system. As the cerebrum is the last part 
formed, or matured, it is reasonable to suppose that its relation 
to the body is secondary, when compared with the heart aod 
other organs in that region. It is certainly a law of nature that 
those organs, in living bodies, should be i^rst developed, whose 
functions are most essential in the vital economy ; and hence, 
we find the formations commence with the solar plexn8,1iie gan- 
glia of the dorsal region, together with the heart and blood- 
vessels.* 

Ascending: ]>e9rees. 

43* It is exceedingly interesting to trace the degrees of 
development in Nervous Forms, aad ootice bow regularly one 
succeeds, and is evolved by the other ; so that the brains of the 
fotus may be traced from one degree to another, through that 
of the fish, bird, and all the mammalia, till it reaches that form 
in which we find it developed, in an evenly-balanced, well-gov- 
erned, intelligent mind. 

* Dr. R. Nelson states, tbat on dissecting two mcrfes, be found the optic nerve 
did not extend to tbe brains. If tbese animals do not use the «ye, there is no 
BecessHy fbr.'eonneecing the ey« wiUi tbe Ibraina. On the same principle of nature, 
we find tbe fish in tbe eele%rated Mammotli Care, ia Kentucky, hare no eyeB 
— simply because they have no use for them. 



V. 

SENSATION. 

I. Radimentiof Seiuttion found in the highest forms of the Vegetable King 
dora. 44. Sensation is the arrangement of the Molecules constituting the 
Nvtiitiye Fluid or the Nervous Matter. 4rft. Illustration, Centripetal Motions 
are Insensibility ; Centrifugal Motions are Sensations, Eicitement. 41k How 
the Mind snq^nds this Sense, as in case of Severie. 4k7» How the NotiitlTe 
Fluid is directed to, and concentrated in, the different Mental Organs. 48. Sen- 
sation is suspended in precisely the same degree by Chemical Agents, such as 
the Sulphuric Ether. 40* Consciousness evolves the Human Soul, and it may 
be suspended by MechanAal, Chemical or Mental Means, precisely like Sensa- 
tion. 50. Motion, alone, exerts a Chemical Influence over the Mind. 51. Mo- 
tion is Heat. 53. ** LkKible"* Consciousness.'* 53* Divisicm of the Brains 
aUemates the activi^ of the parts. 

1. lAfe. 9. Sensatfon. 8. ConsciottsiieM. 

4d« The rudiments of sensation are found in the higher 
forms of the vegetable kingdom. It is the sphere which com- 
bines and developes, three cdtemating forces, in one perfect or 
individtud form. The development of sensation constitutes, 
personal identthf, which can never be destroyed, though tho ele- 
ments through which it becomes manifest, may, and must, from 
the moHona of its constitution, be subject to constant change. 

44« That Sensation is constituted by the chemical arrange- 
ment of the nervous matter, produced by the motions of Ihe nu- 
tritive forces, is susceptible of the clearest demonstration. 

Suspension of the Senses* 

45. We have seen, that the diredion given to the motions of 
the nutritive power, produces excitement^ or the reverse. (29, 90.) 
Also, that the loufer forms evolve the higher. (16.) Hence it fol- 
lows, that the higher, must, supersede, and control the lower, 
from which they have been developed. The motions whiich con- 
stitute mental Itfe (36) must control, excite, or suspend, the mo- 
tions of sensation. And hence, we find each of the senses of, 
sight, hearing, and feeling, effectually suspended by the motions 
of the mind, in cases of what is called reverie ; or when the at' 
tention becomes fixed, in a certain degree. 

46. Fix the mind through one sense, and it suspends each of 
the others. That is, if the mind be intent on the sense of sight, 
the sense of hearing is suspended $ if the attention be fixed on 
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hearing, the si^ht is suspended. Hence you cease to notice 
what does not interest the mind, like the ticking of a clock, and 
the noise of machinery to which you are much accustomed. Sol' 
diers, in time of hattle, lose all sense 6fycar,^and, even of fed' 
ing", for, often when wounded, they know nothing of it till some 
time after. Ficin^ the aUentUm, suspends tliis sense, in cases 
of fascination, and trance. Any person, whose temperament is 
such as to enable him to fix his attention sufficiently, may, there- 
by, control his own nervous system, so as to prevent the sense 
of patn, during surgical operations performed on his own body. 
In this way, sleep, or trance, may be self-induced, and, in this 
very way, it is often induced, more often than in any other. 
Hence the notions about a " fluid," " magnetic" or nervous, sup- 
posed to be iliminated out of, or into, a somnambulist who is put 
into this state by ^ manipulation," axe unfounded. 

Nutritive Fluid. 

4 Y« There is, however, one kind of fluid, which is transferred, 
not out of tlie patient, (who controls his own sensations as I have 
stated) but from the nerves of sensation, to the Mental Organs, 
concerned in bringing about that state, such VisflrmnesSf and re- 
sistance. This is the nutritive fluid, which supplies all parts of 
the system with iheir Junctional pcwtrs. That this fluijd is ac- 
cumulated in parts, upon which the mind is concentrated, and in 
organs which are excited, is evident from what takes place, from 
mental emotions, in cases of inflammation. Mushing, erection, &c. 
And this assumption, is sufficient to account for what occurs in 
cases of exhaustion, from long continued exertions of the mind 
or body. The nutritive fluid is exhausted faster than gene- 
rated, and hence the weakness that fbRows. 

4S. Sensation is suspended by chemical agents, while con- 
sciousness, and the mind remain the same. It is often so, where 
sulphuric ether is given, to render persons insensible during sur- 
gical operations. The insensibility may be local, gener^ or 
total. By applying a sponge filled with the fluid, to any jemiW of 
the system, the semaHon is thereby suspended, and by inhaling 
enough to change the chemical condition of the blood,* upon 
which sensation depends, a state of general, or total insensiJnlihf 
is thereby produced ; and, at the same time, the mind may re- 
main perfectly conscious of what is going on. Hence we see, 
that, sensation is developed in three degrees. 

1. Feeling, merely, or touch. This may b^ destroyed, whi^ 
the next sense remains. 

2. Sense, as of, cold, heat, pain, &c« 
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3. ComtimuMss^ of what is passing in the mind. 

49« The perfection of sensation evolves conscioosness, 
which, like the lower degrees of sensation, may be excited or 
entirely suspended by mMhankal, ekemkal, and mental motions. 

Suspensioii of Consciousness. 

1. MeehamcaUy ; as by a blow upon the head, or the epigas- 
trium, and gmi shot womids. It is said, bv those fkmiliar with 
battles, thatf when the body is struck by a ball, after it has spent 
its force from the cannon's mouth, the flesh is often mangled, 
and the patient lives some time, but, when the ball strikes the 
body immediately, though the system may be scarcely injured, 
at all, yet cofueiousnesa and ItfCf together, are knocked out of it, 
in an instant of time. 

2. ChemicaUy. Precisely the same effects are produced, by 
miasmtt, antimony^ stdphtartc ether, &c. 

3. Menial effeds. Consciousness is suspended through the 
mind hy horror, terror, anfrer, fear, joy, &,c. Now how is this? 
There are exactly the same changes, brought about in the ner- 
vous system, by the mind^ that are produced by motion, or me- 
chanical blows, and by chemical poisons ! Thus, demonstrating, 
beyond all doubt, the nature of consciousness, which is the de- 
gree of form and motion from which the human mind is devel- 
oped. 

50* That I am correct in these assumptions, I think will ap- 
pear, if we consider, that motion, alone, exercises, chemical prop- 
erties, always. (11.) The sublimation of the nervous matter, in- 
to thoseybrm* which constitute consciousness, puts its particles 
into that condition, which makes them susceptible to sound, and 
sound may then change their direction and thus alter their chemi- 
cal properties. 

Motion, Heat, ^Excitement. 

51. Motion, we know evolves heat, as does the change of 
bodies. (8, 9, 10.) Heat, is excitement, inflammation ; or, it is an 
increase of the nutritive fluid, beyond the wants of the parts to 
which it is attracted. (30) Now, we know, that all extra excite- 
ment, in the brains, increase consciousness, (28) Cold, therefore,' 
disposes to sleep ; except when suddenly applied, when the sys- 
tem is not chilled ; if applied when the temperature^ is up, it 
produces reaction, and thus excites consciousness. Less heat 
18 evolved in sleep ; and hybernating animals are much lower in 
their temperature than others. Sound, or the thoughts which ex- 
cite the mind, thus' produce motion, heat, excitement, activity, 
wakefulness. (28) Blumenbach* saw a man, a large part of whose 

* * Phys. Am. Ed. p. 220. 
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skull had been removed ; and^ when aroused from sleeps he 
could see his brains extended by the blood rushing into them ; 
and when he fell asleep, the blood subsided and his brains 
shrunk in their dimensions. In irritations of the brains, there 
is no sleep. These facts not only show the nature of the change 
undergone, when consciousneM is suspended^ as in cases of som- 
nambulism, but they show, also, how this change may be pro- 
duced. (38, 118) 

]>ouble Consciousness. 

59* We have, in the above, the rationale of what has been 
called *< double consciousnsss," and somnambulism. External 
consciousness is suspended, while the activity of the mindy re- 
mains ; and when the normal state returns, there is (it may be) 
no recollection of what has taken place, because, it was not ag- 
sociatedy in the memory, with the normal waking state. See 
what is said on sleep, (28) and dreaming. (131) 

58* There may be, often, also, a division m the memory of 
consciousness, produced, by the alternate aclivities of the two 
brains, in each side of the cranium. One may be in its natu- 
ral state, while the other is in an abnormal condition, and hence 
the memories of both must differ ; and thus we may see the 
foundation for the reports which have been made of cases of 
^ double consciousness," so called, as many such have been pub 
lished from time to time. (88) 



VI. 

THE HUMAN FORM, 

54. TBe SbuT is Uto Life of Cbe Formr, eoirsCifafed of three eremeiKSy Love^ 
ffVi and Wisiomy onxwponduig witb tlie iaements of Matter and the FiireC 
Cause. 55* The first Element is Zove, and this, also, has three Degrees and 
YanoB of Derelopment : 1. Beceptive ; 3r Retentive ; 3* HelatiTer 66* Sen- 
snoifls I<ot«, and tfets into c&r»e Degrees, of I. Instlnctirv; 57. 2*. Mental;^ 
58. Z, loteHidcCiiaL 59. Mental Love, into GO* Receptive ; 6X* Relative ; 
69. Reflective or Relative^ 63. Spiritual Lov», into 64r« Receptive ; 65. Re- 
tentive; 66. RefBtiv«:r 67. The Human WiU. Iiove eriginstfes Desires, and 
Will executes them. 68, Hiree distinct Elements, Love, Will, Wisdom, cor- 
lespondiBg with Beat^ Motion and Light. 69^ WiH is the Motion or Power 
that determiiiesanid atctSo 70. Wisdom points out and directs what Will should 
do. 71. Wisdom is the perfect development of Love and Will. An evenly- 
balanced j well-governed, intelligent Mind. 72* What constitutes an evenly- 
balanced Mind. 73. Reason Sensuous, Mental, SptritoaL 74. Knowtet^e 
the lesnlt of Reaoson. 75. Intuition. 76. ISustration. 77* Clairvoyance. 
78. Misai^vehensions with regard to this Power. 79. What that Power or 
Principle is that Kmnm. SO. Reasons for its excitement when the external 
senses are inactive. 81. The UnemTing Existence of the Human Spirit. 

1» Soul. 2. Mind. 3. Spirit* 

54. The soal is the lif9 of tlte hnnaD body, and corresponds 
to love. The mind 19 the life of the moZ, and correffponds to 
irtZ2. The tpirii is the life of the mind and corresponds to wis- 
dom. In each, there are, also, three degrees of development, 
corresponding to the three elements of matter and the great 
first cause of all. The fimdamental essentud elements, there- 
fore, of the humcmform aore Imre^ unU and wisdom^ and which 
are dereloped and manifested, in corresponding nervous organ- 
ism, constituting the human brains, as we have seen. (41) 

I. LOVE. 

Tbe Human Soul. 

The first element, constituting the human soul, is the love 
principle, which is Kgkt and life^ This principle, as we have 
seen, develops ascending and extending forms and degrees, 
which evolve all the emotumsy volUUms, and acHons which con- 
stitute the sensibiliUes, mental potvers ondjlrUeUigence of the hu- 
man mind, or which develop the body, and make the nature of 
man. 
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1* Instinctive I^ove. 

55. Instinctive love develops corresponding degrees/ 

1. Ingestive. Including all those, instinctive motions of the 
animal economy, by which air and food are received, and di- 
ffeeted, for the supply of the wants of the organism, the per- 
formance of its various functionaries, and the developments of 
its parts. 

2. BetenHve, Including all those motions and volitions, vol- 
untary or involuntary, which retain what instinct has acquired ; 
which contract the sphincter muscles ; and keep the organism 
in a suitable position against the laws of gravitation ; and matn- 
tom the tissues against the destructive force of oxygen which 
tends to interrupt the processes of nutrition. 

3. EgesHve* Including all those emotions, volitions, and ac- 
tions which exclude, or expel, from the lungs, bowels, pores, the 
refuse matter from which the nutritive fluid has been separated 
by the ingestive motions ; and, also, by which light, or any of- 
fending substance, is excluded from either of the external 
senses. 

And thus are developed all the organs^ fundions, and mo- 
tionsj which are combined in the life and Jbrm of the human 
body. The next degree develops the external senses. ^ 

ft. Sensuous I^ove. 

56. Or all those emoiMnSy volitions, and actions, comprehended 
in, and which have respect to, the senses. And these, also, as- 
cend in corresponding degrees, from what is merely animal, up 
to the mental, and spiritual. 

1. Instinctive, Including all those emotions which graMf, 
the aninud sensations ; such as the love of life, food, smeU, 
agreeable temperature : playfulness, friendship, &c% 

2. Retentive. Those emotions and volitions, which are de- 
signed to conserve the sensuous life, such as fear, resistance ; 
defence, protection ; sense of pain ; cunning, deception, deceit ; 
disguise, firmness, self-esteem. 

3. Relative. Those emotions, volitions, and adions, which con- 
stitute and manifest, sagacity, aversion, anger, hatred, cruelty, 
tyranny, retribution, destructiveness. 

These manifestations are common to the higher forms in the 
animal kingdom, and to such human beings, more or less, whose 
minds are imperfectly developed, and who, consequently, are not 
governed by the dictates of wisdom. 
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8. Mental I^ove. 

57* In this degree we find men more distinguished fiom the 
higher forms in the animal kingdom. 

1. RecepHve, Including what is considered, constitutional ; those 
emotions which develop the love of praise ; precious things; 
keepsakes ; relics ; adhesiveness ; desire for information. 

2, Rdentive. Those emotiona and volitionSj which constitute 
covetousness ; secretiveness; caution; circumspection. 

3. Rdative. Including those emolimu^ voHHongf and acUonSy 
which gratify the mind through the senses, as the love of mu- 
sic, travelling, antiquities, painting, poetry, gardening, archi- 
tecture, watenalls, statuary, volcanoes, caverns, the havens, 
the earth, animals, birds, insects, storms, battles, the ocean, 
fruits, flowers, meteors, landscapes, pyramids, &c., Slc. 

And each of these degrees enter more or less into the will, 
and wisdom, and thus develop corresponding restdts, as we 
shall see. 

n. WILL. 

The Humaii Mind. 

1. Mental. • 

5S. 1. The will principle iapower and motion^ and when devel- 
oped, in the cerebral system, it performs all those voliHons and 
adions, which gratify uie intelligence, through the mental senses, 
such as forms, orders, comparisons, or degrees, method, mathe- 
matics, system, language, individuality, music, imitation, poetry, 
symmetry, wit, miitb, history. 

9. Intellectaal. 

59. Including all those forms, degrees, and spheres of which 
the intelligence takes cognizance ; for the mind, or the intellect, 
not only loves, in degrees, but its love, or desires, in their tn<e2- 
Udualtlyf are gratified, in extending and ascending forms, de- 
grees, and spheres, according to the developments of the intel- 
lectual capacities ; so that, the mind is gratified, in ascending 
and extending forms and degrees, from things, up to /t/e, and 
mind ; thus 1. From sensuous minds to 2. Intelligent minds, and 
3. The spiritually minded ; hence we see how it is, that minds 
in the same degree of development, will, necessarily^ assimilate 
or feel an attraction for each other. The purely intellectual 
emotions, volitions and actions, therefore, all arrange themselves 
in corresponding degrees, as we shall see. 

3 



I. Iirtenfitwf 



6#* Rtceplm, or sacb •» S'^"^^ actf^Iaie, unbitioii, self- 
coafidence, imaginatioii, ideality, &hia, maryelonsneaH, the beaor 
tiftilt jojry indoMiy. 

9. lMteHect«al 



CI* ilMenliRWy or alT such as gratify tiie memory of namef^ 
persons, ideas, and the capacity fi>r synthesis, generalizatioii, 
coiiuaiftiiwnfHfij modesty, contentment, patience. 



C9« Bdiative^ mduding all those emodons and TcrfiticHiB, 
which result in the ccsrespondittg adimur eoostitnting respect, 
veneration, worship, fiiendship, eoBJugal afiection, fOTgivenesa, 
truth, justice, melody, harmony, in¥eBtioB, causality, juidgment, 
analyMS, coastnictiTeDess, hope, simvity, gratitude, cheerfbinesa, 
companion, pecfectioo. And tbna is developed the third fac- 
ulty. 

ui. wispov. 

T1i« Hmiian Spirit. 

63*> The homaji spirit is order and fanny and corresponds 
with the developments, below. It is tiie perfection of love, or 
light and life ; it is the manitestatioa of the curder and form, pe- 
culiar to the individual mind, and it eztend» and ascends, in 
forms, and degrees, corresponding with the elements from which 
it has been evolved. 

64* Including all. those instinctive constitutional emotions 
which feed, and graH/ifthe a/fMf the peculiar disposition of the 
individual^ corresponding wiUi the ingestive or receptive motions 
of the animal, aad mental forms, akwdy described. The spirit 
is satisfied, only, with a spirihud atmespbere, aad spiritual food. 

2. Spiritual ToUtions. 

65« Those spiritual emotions and volitions which retain, or 
remember, whatever gratifies the spirit 1. In its senses. 2. Its 
motive powers ; and, 3. In the developments of spiritual wisdom, 
or the love of form and order ^ which is gratified in adopting the 
most apfffopriate moans for securing the best ends ; or, for the 
progressive development of the human spirit In this decree 
are evolved the most tndhftd, faiihftd, r^ned, and elevcdingj 
friendthipSf sympaHues^ and affections. 
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8. SpiritwU MaiilfeslatiOMS. 

<I6« 1. Inclading the highest spiritually, instinctive, cmotionsy 
volitions and manifestations of (ove^ wiU^ and uiiidomy in the 
form and order which appertain to the idtntUy^ anuarvationy par' 
pettdtv, and devdopment of the human spinL 

2. Including, 1. All those mntaJti&nSt voUtwns, and adtona^ 
which distinguish the forms and order of spiritual manifesta^ 
tions, and wmch receive and mppnyriatt^ whatever is necessary 
for spiritual development i. All emotions, volitions and ac- 
tions, which appertain to the control and government of the 
spirit, and 3. All those dtotUmmtnts and maniJtdaJtuma^ of spir- 
itual love, will and wisdom, which adopt the most appropriate 
forms and order, for the truthful, ^nritual, universal, and eiemal, 
progression, and development, or the hif^hest, most enlarged and 
r^ned, fhilah thropt, toward the whole universe of spiritual 
forms, degrees^ and spheres. 

Tbe Human ITUl. 

67* The human will is the element of power energy ; and its 
motions constitute volitions, which correspond to mind. This 
faculty executes the desires of love, for or against the dictates of 
wisdom, according as the degrees of development ore balanced 
between the lowest and highest faculties. Will is developed by 
/ove, and is jointly concerned with love in the exercise of some 
of the other faculties, such as hewing, Jeding, seeing, smelling, 
&/C. The will corresponds to nUnd, as the soul corresponds to 
love. 

Illustratioiis of the Will— Force. 

68* As we have seen, mind is constituted of three distind 
and essential dements, corresponding to heat, motion and light, in 
the nature and constitution of matter. 

1. Lov£ originates, desires, wants, hopes, and wishes. Through 
the nerves of external sense, impressions are first made upon 
tliis element of the mind ; till it has developed the senses, its 
EMOTIONAL suscEFTiQiuTiES are not acted on, which excite 
volition ; but after they have been once excited, through the 
external senses, they acquire a new development of suscepti- 
bility, or the power of centric, or spontaneous activity ; and by 
the associations which exist between the mental faculties them- 
selves, they may originate emotions without the use of the ex- 
ternal senses. 

69. 2. Will, is the power which determines, and acts ; hence 
VOLITION is not possible, except as it is preceded by love or de- 
sire, and must, therefore, be associated with some faculty con- 
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Btituting the congeries of metitnA Junctions, for which this ele- 
ment ads, and in which the other lesser desires, for the time, 
acquiesce. 

70. 3. Wisdom, points oat, and shows, what mil should do 
to gratify love. And hence the thihking, reasoning facultt. 

UTisdom, Reason. 

71* Wisdom is order andjbrm, and the perfection of love. 
It corresponds with the spirit, and is developed in different de- 
grees, in different persons, and in different degrees in the same 
persons, at different times, according to Uie developments of 
love and tmll ; or the states of these organs at the time. It 
must, therefore, exist in the highest degree, in those forms, or 
brains, where love and loiU are the nearest to perfedion, and, 
consequently, where the faculty of wisdom is pfrfecuy developed. 
A mind, thus constituted, must heperfedly competent to judge 
of any given proposition within Us sphere, whether it be true or 
raise ; and all otner minds below such a perfection of develop- 
ment, will be more or less attracted, and governed by it, when- 
ever they come within its sphere, or, in any way, become omo- 
ciated with it And thus, we may see, what those conditions are, 
which give one mind power over another. Mind governs, and 
controls mind, by forms, degrees, and spheres. The higher at- 
tract and control the lower. The perfection, therefore, after 
which each one should aspire, is an evenly balanced, fully devel- 
oped, well governed, intelligent band ; or, in other words, a 
life, in which love is governed by will, according to the dictates 
of unsdom. 

An evenljr balanced Mind. 

72. ]. Love, will and wisdom, should be perfectly balanced, in 
their degrees of development, and each should be developed in 
the highest possible forms within their sphere. 

2. The dimerent cerebral organs should be in a perfectly 
healthy, normal state. That is, the state in which the reasoning 
faculties are exercised, and the judgment formed, of any given 
proposition, should be normal, natural, for the faculties exer- 
cised. It is a normal state, when love, wiU and unsdom^ act in 
perfect harmony ; and so it is, when wisdom is exercised, with 
love or will ; for, as wisdom is the perfedion, the seed, the es- 
sence, developed from love and will, so it may shed its light, 
when sufficiently developed upon all the degrees that have pre- 
ceded, and from which it has been developed. 

3. Reason, knowledge, and inltution, are normal results, which 
always correspond naturally, with the developments of wisdom. 
That is, knowledge of whatever comes within the degree or 
sphere in which this faculty is developed. 
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!• Sensuous Reason. 

V3* Conceptive, Including all those faculties which are con- 
cerned in the conception of Uie rdations between the cause and 
efiects, of objects that can be subjected to the examination of 
the external senses. 2. All such, as judge of the motions of 
mind which manifest sensible results. 3. Such as appertain to 
the characUr and qualities of^orms, orderj degrees and spheres. 
This degree develops sagaaty, and the facmty of judging of 
character from the physiognomy. It includes, also, the Acuity of 
comparison, ingenuity, and the powers of ideal invention. 

3. Knoiirle4|r^« 

74* Pereeptioe, Including all those mental emotions, volitions 
and reflections, which perceive the causes of things, Jbrms, mo- 
tumSf and their ^ects. 2. All those causes which operate upon 
mind, and constitute motions and ability to perceive motions ; 
honestyj justice, love of truth, and wisdom ; ability to perceive 
and anticipate the results of mental actions. 

3. Be/ledive. All that give a hundedre of the hidden causes 
of mental manifestations, penetration^ ctuculation, knowledge of 
the relations of space and number. Ability to adopt means to 
ends, method, judgment 

3. Intuition. 

75. Intuition is the result of perfection, in the form, or- 
der, and degree of development, of either of the faculties of 
wisdom. When they are developed, in that degree, which 
evolves the grev nervous matter, which is the perfection of 
I.OVE, WILL and wisdom, the knotdedge or action of those or- 
gans, is intuitive. This is a conscious, thinkings knowing power, 
which knows and perfectly comprehends, whatever comes within 
the sphere of its developments. 

FliysioIo§ry of Intuition. 

'76. That intellectual potver is, in all cases, conditioned upon 
the amount of the cortical, or grey nervous matter, I infer from tlie 
following facts 

1. This grey matter is never found in the brains ai animals. 

2. When found in animals or men, at all, it is always in con- 
nection with those organs which originate power. Thus, we find 
it only in the brains, spinal cord, ganglia, and slight traces of it 
in the torpedo, g]mmotus, &.c. In animals, the highest devel- 
opments of the love principle, constitutes instinct ; but in men, 
its highest developments constitute wisdom, reason, and intu- 
ition. 
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3. It is foand in very slight traces in the hrains of the fcetu 
and infant. 

Scarcely, and often not at all, in the brains of idiots. 

5. The developments of inteUedualityy in youth, correspond 
with the appearances of this grey matter. Hence, we have pro- 
igies, like Zera Colburn, Ole Bull, Safibrd, and others. These 
were prodigies in childhood, long before their cerebral organs 
had acquired thatybnn common to maturity or manhood. 

6. Post-mortem examinations have proved that this matter ex- 
ists, in the greatest quantities, in those brains where there have 
been the matest manifestations of intellectual power. 

7. The oreadih of the phrenological organs is an indication, 
(other things being equal) of qucUity, Now the broader the sur- 
face of the convolutions, the greater the quantity of the grey 
matter, in one direction ; which determines the eaiending degree 
of development; or, the qualUieSf or characUr of the mind, as 
to goodness and truUu 

8. The height of the convolutions, from the centre of the 
sphere, determines, (other things being equal,) the degree of in- 
ieUectual power, 

9. In the brains of very old persons, and, in some cases of 
chronic insanity, and habitual drunkenness, this grey matter is 
atrophied.* 

77. 10. This assumption with regard to the form and order 
of intellectuality, agrees with what we know to be peculiar to 
the temperamienis of different persons. That is, persons of an 
apathetic temperament (113) are sometimes found, who manifest 
extraordinary power, in one faculty, only, and, in such cases, that 
faculty is developed most in the ascending form. But, when 
most, or all of the faculties are thus developed, or, when the 
vital, motive and eerebral temperaments, are combined, in the 
greatest degrees of perfection, it makes such temperaments as 
nave been found in the persons of Homer, Aristotle, Deooos- 
thenes, Galen, Bacon, Malancthon, Swedenborg, Newton, Wes- 
ley, Washin^n, Gall, and Franklin, in each of whom was man- 
ifested an ongifiid, intdligenl and potoetf id mind. 

Clainroyance. 

7S* In the above account of intuition may be seen, also, what 
I think will eventually be admitted as the most satisfactory solu- 
tion to what has been denominated clairvoyance. That such a 
power exists, and is sometimes, (though very rarely) manifested 
in cataleptic or somnambulic persons, is certain ; but in saying 
this mucn, I must add, that it is not so common as many have 
supposed, who make a business of attempting to call it into ac- 

^London LaD<" "^45. 
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tion, from one to a dozen times a day, for diagnostic or thera- 
peutical purposes. The power, ia this way, is soon abused and 
exhausted. The state of the nervous aystem« in which it is ex- 
hibited in 9V£h cases, is altogether onfike what 1 have above 
described ; it is highly abnormal, and hence it is plain that its 
repetition for the purpose of taseing and working this faculty, 
must, in the natnre of things, be attended with injury, becaose, 
when one faculty is worked, without regard to its degree of de- 
velopment in comparison with the other corresponding faculties^ 
its power is in this way soon destroyed. 

HoiMT does llie Mind Knomr ? 

Y9« Bat it is asked, how the mind can acquire knowledge, in 
an abnormal condition, at all ? How a somnamftMilist can oer- 
ceive, or know, in a state of trance ? The answer is at hand : — 
they know, in the use of the same thinking, knowing /aeuUiea, 
that tliey use, through the external senses when in the normal 
state. How does the mind know any thing ? How does the 
eye know what to do with the light ? How does the ear know 
what to do with sound ? Or, when sound breaks upon the au- 
ditory nerves, how does the mind know whai it ineans ? flow 
does the infant know how to take its food, — how to inliale the 
air, wliich excites its lungs to action ? (23) How did Zerah Col- 
burn know how to solve those abstruse mathematical problems ? 
Is there no such thinjg as intuition ? And, what is it ? 

liVlieii Is Intuitive Knoi¥ledfire developed! 

60« If there be such a power as knoios, without observaiion^ 
and without experience, it is easy to see why it should be more 
active, when the external senses are suspended. When all the 
external senses are inactive, t^e nutritive forces are concen- 
trated, in the excitement of tti? Aic^lty of wisdom, and, at such 
times, the faculty thus excited n^ay, and does, feel, see, and 
hear, without the external orgaj^ifp. (47) Wisdom is tight, knowl- 
edge, and for this faculty to he ii^ il^at state or degre^e of devel- 
opment, is for it to know and coim)rehe];id ajl j^^ifiiin 4i^,clegi>e^Q 
or sphere of its manifestatioiiis.. Jl7j^ 

Dnratioit of tlie Human Spirit. 

Whether, or not, the human spirit survives the death of the 
body, can only be determined by a knowledge of those laws 
which have evolved its existence. (16) All minds believe, or 
doubt, on this question, just in proportion to the developments 
of wisdom, (66, 74, 79) That is, the spirit that is perfectly de.- 
velopedy will not, cannot, of course, doubt its own progressi*"^ 
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and neTer-eadingexiBleiice, because that is the law, and nature of 
■pint 

Associated Hiotfoiis, 

81. The difftfent degrees in whi^ ea^ of the primitiTe fae- 
nltiea are developed, constitute and detennine the extension, the 
Mfhdi and depth ; or, the dnngth of those faculties denoini- 
mted rngtrn^ pmeMimij /rsmett, pt^Aaaety wAf-^dum^ am- 
litiMi, Maiij63f, im t nium iuidniy mnuiicy paifdk^Judgmenij eomr 



vu. 

MEMORY. 

8S« Memory is an Instinctive Function, appertaining to the Inherent Ele- 
ments of Mind. Hence, it is tbreefcrfd in its degrees of Development. 83. In- 
stinctive. 84. Mental or IntemaL 85. ExtemaL 86. Memory depends upon 
the Nutritive Forces. Hence, we remember hut, impressions made in youth. 
8T« Organs much excited at the time impressions were made. 88. Two Mem- 
ories, one of Names and the other of Individuals. 80* Boonambnlic Memory. 

Sd« Memory is an inherent, instmctive, in^restive, retentive 
and reflective function. Tt appertains to each primary faculty 
of the Human Mind ; and its power in each organ is determined 
by the degrees of their development 

Tliree De§rrees of Memory* 

83. 1. Instinctive Memory includes all those impulses, mo- 
tions and manifestations, which appertain to the animal economy, 
and by which the various functions of the organism are carried 
on, and developed. 

84. 2. Mental Memory includes all those emotions, volitions 
and actions, which have been deposited in the primary faculties 
of the mind, and which have contributed to its constitution and 
development. These may, or may not, be a matter of conscious- 
ness, according to the state of the mind when the impressions 
were made. 

55. 3. R^/Udi'oe^or ExtenuU Memory^ which includes all those 
emotions, volitions and mental manifestations, received or mani- 
fested through the external senses. 

Coaditions of Memory. 

56. Memory depends upon, and is developed by, the JVWn- 
tive Forces, and the Laws of Association. (23, 99) Hence: 

1. We remember impressions the best, which were made upon 
the mind in youth, when the nutritive fluid was active ; and 
accordingly memory becomes feeble in old age, and the decline 
of life. (26) 

S7« We remember those impressions best, that were made 
upon organs that were very much excited by the nutritive forces, 
at the time they were made. (47) 

S8. This account of memory shows how it is that * 

3* 
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remember, and yet camiot remember, at one and the same time. 
We may, for instance, remember a man^ bat not his name ; or, 
we may remember that we know a certain tone, bat not be able 
to remember the first note. The reason is, Ijove^ WUl and Wis- 
dontj are each concerned ; and that Faculty that was the most 
aetivcj at the time the impression was made, remembers the part 
of it which was c^ppropiiaU to its own function. Indwidvali^ 
remembers the man ; but Language remembers his name. 

Somnambiilisiii. 

89. 4. Thus, we see how it may be, that somnambulists 
sometimes do not remember, in one state, what they said or did 
in another. If an impression is made upon Love, but not strong 
enough to bring Will, or Wisdom, into action, of course, neither 
Will nor Wisdom can assist in calling up the recoUection of the 
impression. 
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VITAL PHENOMENA. 

99. Tital FuncUons. 01. Erroneoiu NoCiooa about a ** Nenro-Vit^i fhiid.'** 
92. Sloflcular ContncUon. 03. Po8itive and Negative. 04. Wbat SopuMfli- 
baligts iiaxre eaid about these Foroee detenaiaee Botbiaf. 95. Alleged eObela 
of « Bfanipulation.'* 96. No 'seceseity for such a Fluid. 9r. Muecular MoCkwi 
is coBtnflled or canted bjr lawg of AmocJatioii. 96. Thie'view enaMee ua It* 
account for the lAeBomeaa which occur in decapitated animals. 99« Laws of 
NerroQs Association. 100. Nervous Sympathy. 101. Nervous Decussatioa. 
109. Physiognomy. 103. All the Emotioas, Volitions and Mental Maaiferta- 
tions are the results of the Vital Forees. 104. Mind sometimes controls the 
Invohintary Muscles by this Fluid. 105. The Motions which evolve Mini 
generate the Nutritive Fluid, which is the Via Medieairix JVstefW. 106. Tha 
interruption of this Fluid is Disease and Death. 107. How the Mind and 
Nutritive Raid, redproeally, atect each other. 108. How the Cerebral Organs 
are normalty excHed and developed. 100. How they may t>e artificially excited 
by this Fluid. 110. Effects of Chemicid Agents en the Mtaid. 

1. Instiactive. 9. Motiire. S, Mental. 

90. We have sees, that whaX has been called tlie Nervous 
Force, or ^Innervation,'* is the Mdriiive FltdcL And from 
which it follows, that all impressions, all emotions, yolitions and 
actions, in the Nervous System, are more or le^ chemical, and 
connected with this fluid; and hence it is« that the nervous 
energy is health, or disease ; is modified, increased, or dimin" 
ished in the system, or its various parts, by air, food, colds beat, 
light, darkness, sound, color, odor, bodily aqd mental exercise, 
associations, and in a word, by every thing ivi nature, real or 
imaginary, which may be brought in contact wjth the body, or 
occupy the mind, so that there is, there ca^ be, no mental or 
physical changes in the human mind or body, without corres- 
ponding chemical changes, in the fluids ai[i4 matter, composing 
the parts of the nervous system. (20) 

FuncU^^nal p^ii^er. 

91. The Junctions of the living body, or the tendcna/ of cer- 
tain organs to specUio offices, are determined by the Forms in 
which the particles composing the parts are elaborated a^^ 
arranged. (\9) When the rehmveppsttio^n of the nervous mole- 
cules ai^d ^issues are altered, a chemipal change is the res* 
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mucous negative ; and the will acts on the voluntary muscles, 
throu^ these antagonizing forces. To this I reply : 

1. This is mere assumption, and begging the very thing to 
he proved. Chemical action involves the electrical or galvanic 
forces, but it has never been proved that the serous and mucous 
surfaces are so charged with these different ''magnetic forces," 
that they may be controlled by the human will, merely. 

2. If we should admit that these surfaces were galvanic, or 
magnetic, it would not be sufficient to account for the contrac- 
tility of the muscles. The phenomena of muscular motion have 
never been induced by galvanism, merely^ and it is yet to be 
proved that they ever can be. I mean exactly svjch motions as 
are put forth by the human mind. 

3. The fact, that muscles, after being removed from the body, 
lose their contractility sooner by being galvanized, can never 
be reconciled to this notion about '' magnetic" action in the ner- 
vous system ; and the muscles should never lose their excUabilibf 
(as lon^ as decomposition has not taken place) if this theory were 
true. Nay, more, decomposition ought never to take place, if 
you keep the magnetic forces in constant action upon the hu- 
man bod^ according to this theory. 

4. This notion assumes, that the blood is circulated by the 
magnetic forces. But how can this be when we know that the 
middle coat of the arteries does not contract from galvanism at 
all!^ 

5. If this theory were true, then we should be able to control 
the magnetic forces, out of the body, by the tviU ; so, for in- 
stance, as to move the magnetic needle ! Why not ? Nay, 
more — 

6. We should be able to communicate magnetism from our 
own brains to inanimate substances, by a mere effort of the will. 
But this was never done. 

7. Admitting the serous and mucous surfaces to be posiHve and 
nef^ahve magnetism, it would follow that these forces would be 
deranged or annihilated by coming in contact with any consid- 
erable quantity of iron ; or by the application of galvanism to 
the human system. Friction of an electric produces electricity ; 
but no such results follow the friction of the living body. The 
application of an ordinary magnet produces no effects, though 
it be ever so powerful, except in a few isolated cases, where 
there is a peculiar temperament developed by disease, or the 
process of patbetizing. And even when persons are susceptible 
to any peculiar influences from the imponderable fluids, it is 
found that their effects do not agree in any two cases, nor 
scarcely in any two experiments, at different times, upon the 
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same person. And on this hypothesis, how can it be shown 
that in certain cases, at least we should not be able to restore 
life by a galvanic battery ? It is not known that death, or the 
mere cessation of life, produces any change of structure in any 
part of the system ; and in cases of deatli by fright, or excessive 
joy, why should not life be restored by an application of the 
ordinary electrical forces ? 

The electrical forces may be evolved by the chemical processes 
constantly carried on in the system ; (23) but Dr. Stark and 
Bischoff have proved, thai the nerves are among the wont pos* 
sible conductors of electricity or galvanism ; from which it fol- 
lows, that the fluids can nei&er be life, nor the sole agent by 
which its functions are carried on. 

Serous and Mncons Surfaces. 

93. It is said, that the positive force is located in the serous 
surfaces, and this gives tne sense of feeling. Also, that tlie 
brains are positivCf and hence attract all impressions made upon 
the senses. But there are two difficulties in the way of this 
assumption: 

1. rositive rqtels positive ! Hence, if the serous surfaces be 
positive, and the brains be positive, also, the brains and serous 
surfaces mtu< repel one another. 

2. The positive force, we are told, " gives the sense of feeling," 
the same as we have it in the surfaces of the body. If so, then, 
how is it that the brains are so insensible to touch ? How is it 
that the optic nerve is so insensible to everything but light ? 
How is it that the cerebrum, the grand org^an of thought, and 
the centre of all feeling and sensation, itself has no feeling at 
all ? Especially, if the brains be a real galvanic battery, which 
eliminate the vital energy which/eels, how shall we account for 
it, that that important organism may be cut, and in fiict taken 
out of the cranium, without giving so much sense of pain even 
as the mere prick of a pin on the surface of the hand ? Is it 
not too plain to be doubted, that if magnetism gave the sense of 
feeling, every part of the system should be alike sensitive to 
pain from* contact with any disturbing body ? Indeed, we should 
suppose, that in those portions where we could find the greatest 
amount of nervous matter, we should find the most magnetism, 
and consequently the highest sense of feeling from touch. 

Somnambulic Vieivs. 

94* But we are told by a few somnambulists, that when 
asleep, their operators *' keep them alive by communicating to 
them electricity," and without this supply they should have died. 
Well, perhaps some persons of a peculiar temperament v 
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die, if they, at a particular time, thought they should; for people 
have died from a similar cause. (106) But this doeer not prove 
that they would have died, had tliey not imagined there was any 
necessity for it* 

95fe We are fbrther told, that the process of inducing som-* 
narobulidm by "manipulation," deprives the patient operated 
upon, of the/ioAdtve fluid, and thus insensibility is produced. I 
answer: 

1. There \a no necessary connection between the cause and 
such a result Somnambulists go into that state as w^ wUhout 
the " manipulations " as they do with them. (49) 

2. In passing from the normal state into the trance, a ditnwcal 
change is certainly produced ; and that change may produce 
less magnetism, or some other kindred fluid, in the system ; but 
this does not prove the truth of the notion now under considera^ 
tion. (11) 

BTo necessity for such a Fluid* 

96. Finally, there is no necessity for such a mineral fluid, as 
the phenomena of voluntary and involuntaiy muscular action 
can be produced and accounted for without it The facts I have 
already detailed tending to show the chemical nature of the nu- 
tritive fluid, (24) and me nervous matter, are abundantiy suffi- 
cient for demonstrating what I have here stated. 

Motions of the Nutritive Fluid. 

1. Some ef the tissues are elastic, and when the cause of their 
distention is removed, they contract, of course. Elasticity arises 
from the peculiar molecular arrangemevU of the parts. We know 
that heat txpands ; (8) now, apply cold to the arteries, and they 
contract, the same indeed, as the veins, lymphatics and lacteals 
do when touched by an acid, or exposed to cold. 

2. What is muscular contraction ? Why, an dUeraHon in the 
rdaUve posUion of the particles. Now, I have shown, that 

* Sin/pUar Oecurrenee. — Under tbe obituary head in to-day*8 paper will be 
found the death of Mr. Jacob Reese. On the day of his death Mr.TReese was 
engaged in seeding oats, and towards evening he was startled by a voice, appar- 
ently at his elbow, saying, " You may sow, but you shall not reap ! " He looked 
around, and seeing no one, continued his work of seeding, attributing it, as he 
afterwards stated, to his imagination. At every step, however, the warning 
was repeated, and at last unable to bear it he proceeded home to his wife. He 
was persuaded by her that it was only his imagination ; and finding that he 
had no fever and did not complain of unusual indisposition, she induced him to 
return to the field. There, however, tbe same solemn warning voice attended 
him at every stcf>— " You may sow, but you shall not reap I " — and in a slate 
of extreme agitation, he again ceased work and went home. He there took an 
early supper, was shorUy after attacked with swelling in the throat, and before 
sunrise next morning was a corpse. — CemtreoUU, Qmmii Jhaut^a Ceimfy, (MA*) 
Times. 
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diangt is heat ; (11) motion is chtmical action. (9) Bat, what 
caoses one part of a moscle to expand and the other to contract 
at the same instant of time ? (21) I answer, precisely the same 
nxttritwej^uid of which tlie muscle is made, and the same flnid 
that carries an impression, from an anUciitaUd blow, from the 
brain to the spinal system, and thence back to the mvsdet of the 
eve, which it closes up, to prevent the anticipated injury. (34) 
The same nutritive fluid that is transmittsd, by the mtW, into a 
paralyzed limb, by which the paralytic is enabled to use his hand ; 
and only to ose it, while he keeps his eye open it The same 
nyirUioe^tdd which is intenxfied by a ligature, while a ligature 
has DO effect upon the transmission of toe ** magnetic" fluid, as 
every person acquainted with the subject knows. And it is 
well known, also, that prmitwt nervous fibres, and muscles, 
maintain their motive power, when insulated within themselves 
— a fact for which we cannot account upon the electrical theory. 

97. How very much this power (excitability, muscular mo- 
tion) is controlled, by the laws of assodaium^ (99) will appear 
if we consider the habits in writing, trades, performing on mu- 
sical instruments, handicraft, and the tones and manner of speak- 
ing, common to each person. (100) 

We know, also, that the nutritive power decays with the vital 
energies of the system. Hence it would seem to be developed 
in £e blood, and, consequently, always present, to be acted 
upon, or to act, so as to subserve the specific and general pur- 
poses of the animal economy. 

Reflex Motions* 

98» This view enables us to account for the phenomena that 
occur, in decapitated animals and acephalous infants ; as, also, 
all those phenomena, denominated " the reflexion of sensory im- 
pressions into matter,''* such as often occur without any brains. 
(31) Thus, if liquor be poured into the mouth, it is unconscious- 
ly swallowed ; the position is changed in sleep ; and limbs of an- 
imals may be made to move, after decapitation, by simply irri- 
tating their nerves, or portions of the spinal marrow ; and not 
only so, but magnetism may, sometimes, be generated and evolv- 
ed from the nerves, by mechanical irritation ; and from such 
facts, (and volumes might be filled witli them) we infer, that the 
muscular power, is not generated by the brains, as many have 
assumed ; (36) and, to suppose this power is electricity, mag- 
netism, or galvanism, is to suppose the highest forms of life to 
be controlled, merely, by the lower laws of the mineral kingdom. 



* By Prochaaka, in 1784, and after him, by Dr. M. Hall. 
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Even the vegetable kingdom, as we have seen, is evolved from 
tlie lower mineral kingdom ; and, as animal life, sensation, and 
mind, are above the vegetable and mineral kingdom, so the 
nervous motions are above the mere mineral forces which con- 
stitute magnetism, or electricity. 

BTervous Associations. 

99* The Laws of associcction are always concerned in the 
evolution of nervous phenomena. (17) Thus, the cerebral and 
spinal nerves, and the nerves of the special sense, are so asso- 
sociaUd, that an impression made upon one necessarily affects 
the other. And associations are established between difierent 
parts by disease^ so that the mind becomes conscious of the state 
of parts between which and the cerebral system there is no 
direct nervous connection. (21) As life itself is the result 
of associated moHons, so the different organs of the animal and 
mental economy are excited by these same laws of association. 
Thus, when light is associated with the optic nerve expanded 
upon the retina, we have the sense of sight ; when odors are as- 
sociated with the olfactory nerves, we have the sense of smdl ; 
when the vibrations of air reach the auditory nerves, we have 
the sense of hearing ; or, rather, when the mind is associated witJi 
these nerves, and £ey sympathize with the sound we hear ; and 
when the mind is associated with the optic nerves, and thus sym- 
pathizes with the rays of light that impinge upon them, we have 
the sense of sight and sound. And so ofeach of the senses ; it 
is only when the mind is associated with their appropriate nerves, 
that those nerves have motion, or become active and receive im- 
pressions made upon them. 

Respiratioiiy Circulation. 

These lam prevail throughout the system. When the air is 
associated witn the mucous membrane of the bronchia, it pro- 
duces respiration ; and so of the circulation of the blood from 
breathing. The blood associated with the sensient nerves ex- 
panded on the lining membranes of the heart and arteries, 
causes the contraction of the muscular fibres ; and this, with the 
expansion produced by the heat generated in breathing, induces 
and keeps up the alternate motions of this fluid, and the organs 
concerned in its ebbing and flowing through the system. And 
thus, also, witli the sense ofjeeling, taste, and tlie peristaltic mo- 
tion of the bowels, so that all nervous, muscular, or physical 
changes which take place in the hiunan body, are the resultant 
phenomena of the laws of assodaUon, 
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Sympathy. 

104I. In these laws of association, also, we have the philoso- 
phy of mental and pkynoal sympaihf^ and hence we apply this 
term to all those results that we can trace directly or indi- 
rectly to mental orphfgioal astociaiions. These laws of associa- 
tion or sympathy between the vital organs and the sabstances 
which nourish the system, such as air and food, keep up the phe- 
nomena of life. Their disturbance produces disease, and their 
destruction, death. 

Deciissatioii. 

lOl. The muscles, limbs and organs, are controlled by the 
brain on the opposite side of the body ; ^at is, the right Drain 
corresponds with the left side, and the left brain with the right 
side, and the muscles are moved through these associations or 
relations, which exist between different portions of the same 
muscles, and also, between these and the cerebral nerves, 
whose activity develops the mind. Prom which it follows, that 
there is a reciprocal influence between the different nerves and 
the other organs of the entire system ; and hence it is that t)ie 
state of one organ or part is changed by the state of another, 
with which it is associated. 

Pliysiogrnomy. 

109» These sympathetic relations or associations develop the 
nerves and muscles, not of the face merely, but of the entire 
system, and thus it is tliat the Mind from within, evolves 
and shapes the contour of the whole body without, mould- 
ing and constituting the form of the Head, Face, Eyes, J^ose, 
Motdh Ears, and each of the Features, and hence the science 
of Phfsiognomif, is founded in the very nature and constitution 
of the Human mind ; as both animals and men, instinct- 
twfy, (73) judge of the mind within the body from the signs 
which that same mind has evolved in the features of the body 
without* (103, 137.) 



* It fai eaiioas to see with what mathematical exactnera the angvJar and dreu- 
Imr motions, are developed in the physiognomy of the human tody. Thus, by 
drawing lines fjrom various points in the face, you will make triangles which 
will be equaUaUrai only when the forms-are perfectly deveioiwd. One is made 
ttom the centre of the chin to the eomers of the mouth ; another from the corn- 
ers of the moath to the c«ntre of the nose. Standing erect and stretching the 
arms out at right angles an equallateral triangle is made by drawing a line from 
the ends of the flngen to the centre between the fbet. 
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Symmetry, Beauty. 

The perfection in the development of Forms, constitntes their 
degrees oi physical or mental symmetry and beaoty. In onr 
organism there are numerous forms, and when they are har- 
moniously developed, we have beaviy and petftdion, which are 
perceived and appreciated just in proportion as the mind is soffi- 
ciently developed in corresponding degrees of harmony and 
perfection. And hence it is that one mind perceives beauty, 
where another mind perceives none at all, as in the different de- 
grees in which different minds are developed, it is impoBsible 
for them all to feel exactly alike in all respects towards one an- 
other. One person or mind appears beautiful or lovely to such a 
mind or minds only, as have corresponding degrees of perfection 
and harmony in their developments. 

Meatal Ufe. 

103. From all that has preceded, we now assunxe, or perhaps 
it may be considered as proved, that all the emotions, volitions, 
actions and manifestations of mind, are the proximate phenome- 
na of the nutritive fluid. 

Tbe Ilumaa Voice. 

The tones of voice always correspond to tne emotions of Icve, 
The language uttered corresponds to form, and the sense con- 
veyed corresponds to wisdom. Hence the power of mime and 
eloqyence. Music is the language of excited love, and wisdom. 
Crying, or sounds which express grief, are its negative or re- 
versed motions. 

The IVIincI aad Nutritive Fluid. 

The effects of joy are well known; under this emotion, tbe res- 
piration becomes easy, the face is flushed with cdor, and the 
entire system seems animated with new life. An^er is no sooner 
excited in the mind, than its influence is shown m the face, and 
throughout the muscular system. The eye is seen to change 
quickly, the teeth grate, and the hand is clenched in corres- 
pondence with this state of mind. The vascular system, cdso, 
partakes of the general excitement The blood is quickened in 
its circulation, and hence the heat of the body is increased. The 
secretions become more copious ; and in some cases, their quali- 
ty is perceptibly changed, and mental emotions increase urina- 
tion and defecation, and it augments all the secretions and ex- 
cretions, at times; thus producing tears, and oflen bleedinff from 
the nose. Indeed, most of the emotions and passions of toe hn- 
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man mind, are usually shown in the countenance, and excite 
more or less influence over the nutritive Jluid, See how it af- 
fects the larynx, so as to cause the tones of voice to correspond 
exactly with the emoHons mOnn, The voice has been truly 
called a licing sound. In joy, it is clear and full ; in anger, loud 
and rouffh ; in fear, it is tremulous and low, as it is, also, under 
deep and tender emotions. And it is worthy of remark, that 
those gestures which are true to nature, are at first perfectly in- 
voluntary or instindive, (23) In fear, the face grows pale ; 
in fright, the hands are raised and drawn back ; m devotion, 
or joy, the hands are raised and clasped. So in the look of the 
eye, the turn of the lip, wrinkling of the forehead, emotion is 
frequently expressed, with more emphasis than could be done 
in words alone. One hand open, and stretched out, salutes ; 
both open and extended, invite ; and with one finger we direct, 
point out, or command. The head affirms or assents by nodding, 
and denies by shaking. Bending forward, it indicates devotion, 
or modesty, and thus the whole oody is made by this power to 
talk and express the emotions of the mind. 

Hxtraordinary Results. 

104« Well authenticated cases are upon record which go to 
show that the mind in some temperaments (112) may so far vo- 
luntarily control this fluid, as to move the involuntary muscles, 
aod, indeed, suspend the entire functions of the animal system, 
it is said of Betterton, an actor, that he could, at will, render his 
face bloodless ; and a case is mentioned by Blumenbach, of a 
man, who could, in the same way, control the action of his own 
storoacb. A German, now living, by the name of Kerner, it is 
said, possesses the power of suspending the action of his own 
heart* 

A nxwt extraordinary instance, illustrating this power, is 
given by Dr. Cheyncf It was in the case of Col. Townshend, 
who, afber having been sometime indisposed, sent for Dr^s Bay- 
ard and Cheyne, whom he wished to show how he could expire 
and come to life again ! The Colonel then suspended his breath 
and poke, entirely, for half an hour, and a clear looking glass 
being held over his face, it was not affected any more than if he 
bad been actually dead ! Cases are reported of this kind in 
India, where the Hindoos suffer themselves to be buried, even, 
for three and four weeks under ground, without food ; — and 
tbough very much reduced, they revive afler being excavated.^ 



* London Lancet, Fob. 18, 1843. 

t Treatise on Nervous Diseases, p. 307. 

X f jondon Lancet • 
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Tbe Curative Priaciple. 

105« 2. Hie motions which constUute the dements of mind, 
evolve and generate the Nutritive Fluid, which is fht Vis 
Medicatrix NatuRuE. Hence, the effeds produced by the mind 
in the cure of disease^ tdcers, and tumors. A lady in boston a few 
years since, cured a cancer tumor on her own face, nearly as big 
as a two quart bottle, b^ merely passing the hand of a dead man 
over it three mornings m succession.* I have myself dissipated 
tumors by merely passing my hands over them. (162) The 
touch of the king's hand was formerly supposed to possess pecu- 
liar virtue ; and from him to be transferred to the '* seventh son," 
in the cure of scrofula, which has been called '* King's Evil," 
from being treated so often by the former kings of France and 
Great Britain.f A youth is mentioned in Locfiiart's Life of Sir 
Walter Scott, who took an enormous quantity of laudanum by 
mistake, and was completely relieved from the ordinary effects 
of it, by the mental concern which it caused him. Dr. J. Gre- 
gory had a patient (a young man) who was purged by an ano- 
dyne, because his mind told him it was an operienL A female 
patient of Sir W. Ellis was actually salivaied by bread pills, 
which he told her were mercurial. Numerous cases are upon 
record where this Jluid has been so affected by the mind, as to 
turn the hair from black to grey, in a few hours. 

latermptioii of the Nutritive Fluid is Death* 

106. 3. Hie interruption of the JVutritive Fluid is disease and 
death. In this way we must account for cases of disease^ insanity 
and death, which have occurred from impressions made upon 
the mind. 

It is recorded of a Roman mother, that she instantly died of 
joy, on meeting her son, as he returned from the battle of Can- 
nse, where she supposed he had been slain by the veterans of 
Hannibal. A lady in Kentucky, the wife of David Prentiss, 
Esqr., fell dead in an instant, while reading a letter which brought 
her the news of her husband's death. It was this interruption 
of the Nutritive Fluid which killed the prisoner, who was made 
to hdieve he was bleeding to death, when not a drop of his blood 
had been drawn. The New Zealanders die under the same 
power, when cursed by the Areekee,X The mind, once fully im- 

* Dr. J. M. Warren. 

t Clovis I., tbe fifth King of France, who reigned some five hundred yews 
after the Christian era, is said to have been the first who poesessed tbe gift 
of curing scrofula by the touch of the hand ; and " Edward the Confessor** was 
the first who attempted it in England. From May, 1660 to IGBO, Charles II. ap- 
plied his royal hand to the incredible number of 93,107, averaging 12 persons 
each day ! — Sketches qf Imposturcy p. S63. 

X Miss Herald, vol. S3, p. 314. 
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pressed with a conviction of the unerring certaintt of death, 
the nutritive forces are stopped, and death is the resalt Thus 
children have been frightened to death, or into a state of con- 
firmed idiotcy; thus jgnorant persons have believed themselves 
hewUdiedf and have snnered and acted accordingly. ( 157) Bnrton* 
speaks of a Jew in France, who walked by chance in the diu*k 
over a dangerous passage or plank that lay over a brook, without 
harm ; the next day, perceiving what danger he had been in, he 
dropped down dead. He furuer records that at Basil, a child 
died tbnmffh fright by seeing a malefactor hung in gibbets ; and 
that in tne same town, beyond the Rhine, another child 
died on seeing a carcase taken from the grave. Cases of insan- 
ity, disease and death, are common, from impressions made upon 
the nutriiivejluid through the mind. 

Ulements of Mindy material. 

107* The constitutional elements of mind are developed 
from matter, the same as the constitutional elements of matter were 
developed by the combined Love^ WUl and Wisdom of the Great 
First cause. And now notice how beautifully this idea is mani- 
fested in tfufuui, (23) which is so obviously carried out and de- 
veloped in the nuirihve power. For, here we have Ijove, (Light 
and Life,) ffill^ (Power and Motion,) and Wisdom, (Order and 
Form ;) and the mind thus constituted, uses matter for its own 
development, and thus we can see in what sense the mind 
may be said to be material, and dependant upon matter, and how 
the rrdnd and the nutritive fluid reciprocally affect each other. 

Reciprocal Influence of IVIind and Body. 

1. The sensation, or feeling of exhaustion, from mental or 
physical excitement 

2. Animals run to death, pntrify much sooner than others. 
The nutritive fluid supplies the wants of the body, and tlius 
keeps up the motions of life, against the destructive force of oxy- 
gen. 

3. And hence, in those cases where there is an abundant sup- 
ply of the nutriHoe power, immediately preceding death, certain 
parts, as the hair and nails, may grow, after the death of the 
body. 

4. Delirium, which often occurs, before death in cases of star- 
vation. 

5. The change produced in the mother's milk, from violent 
passions. Infants have been thrown into convulsions, and, in 
some cases, killed, by immediately nursing after a fit of anger 
in the mother. 

* AMt.ofMoL 
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6. The difficulties which thepresenct of certain persons often 
produce in the motions of the spinal system, peculiar to parivri- 
Hon. It is a fact, of which almost every mother is conscious, 
who has heen surrounded by one or more menrnUdwives, during 
their labors in child-biith, that the pains, and the process of par- 
turUiofif have often been arrested by the presence of a manj at 
those times, and I have known cases, where nature has utterly 
refused to proceed with its work, till the man doctor had left the 
room ! In such cases, the motor system sympathises with the 
mother's tnind, and thus its work is obstructed.* 

Cerebral Excitements. 

108. From what has been said illustrating the nature of the 
ntUritiveJluidy (47) we may now see how it is that the cerebral 
organs become excUtd, and how they may be increased, or di- 
minished in their activity. 

1. The power of each function is increased by exercin ; it is 
so witli the muscles, and thus with the cerebral organs. (30) Mh- 
tion directs, and draws to each organ, the ntdrUweJhUd und thus 
its power is increased, for the moment, or, when the number of 
the molcules are increased, then the power is permanently aug- 
mented. (28) 

2. The mind may be concentrated upon one subject, through 
one function ; the nutritive fluid is increased in that organ for 
the time being, and its power is thus augmented. (29) 

3. We see what should be done, when we find out that one 
or more of our faculties are too strong, or active. We should 
exercise our wisdom, in governing ourselves, in view of that 
fact, and thus avoid all those associations, (123) which would 
have a tendency to concentrate the nutritive fluid in those organs. 
We give this fluid another direction by exercising other or- 
gans. (97) 



* Andj thus we have the voice of itaturk against the presence of men, with 
mothers, at such times, except it be the husband and father. Modesty, deUeacf. 
propri^Vy the safety of mother and duUL, all cry out against the presenee of 
men-muziDtow. For mam than five thousand years, human beings were bora 
without such an outrage being once thought of. In cases of difficniQr Burgeom 
might be called ; but, I am satisfied, that most cases of difficulty that have oc- 
curred, were brought on through the mother's mind, occasioned by her omtmg^ 
modesty, in being compelled, against nature, to submit her person to the exami- 
nation of a fHMnrmidimifu Midwifery belongs to females, and they should be in- 
formed and educated so as to rescue their own business back again into thetr 
own bands, as it remained from the beginning of the world till the year 1663, 
when a mutTMA of Louis XIV. of France, without any anticipation of needing 
surgical aid, called in a man to attend her, during her labor ! jdo, we see, that 
this practice had an ii^amous origin, and, from that time to the present, it has 
never been wholly free from the disgrace la which it was first commenced. 
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ArCMcial €erebna Action* 

ll^« In the same numner, we are to account for those ab- 
normal, or artificial cerebral excitements, produced in certain 
temperaments ; or, when the patient is in a state of trance, by 
touching the head, or pointing, merely, at different parts of the 
body.* 

It is certain, that placing the hand on different parts of the 
htraian body, directs the mind, and the nutritive fluid, to that, or 
its corresponding part 

1. Touching uie head ma^ increase the iemptratwre, and thus 
augment the nutritiTC fluid in the organs touched. 

2. The patient, in most cases, tuaodates, in his own mind, the 
faculty, with the place touched. His own mind directs the nu- 
iriJtwtAmdU} the organ, and it becomes excited in that way. (47) 

3. There is still anollier way in which these excitements may 
be produced, in cases where the patient does not, in his normal 
state, know anything about phrenology. He may have iiduiUvt 
knowledge of the locations of the cerebral org^s, and when 
touched, nis own mind directs the nvtriUvt fluid to the appro- 
priate organs. (75) 

4. And there is another method, still. When such cerebral 
excitements are miuifto be caused by the mere will of the openu 
tor, they may be produced, by suggtsHons ; (113) by associa^ 
tions, (100) by intuition, (75, 77) or spiritual sympathy. (126) 
The last named is the most rare, and as there are so many other 
wajTs for those results to occur, it is not surprising that operators 
should have been so frequently deceived in this matter, as they 
evidently have been. But, in neither of these ways, is there 
any necessity ^r any such ^ magnetic fluid," as many have sup- 
posed. And, even if we were to admit the existence, or trans- 
mission of such a fluid, out of one system, into another, it would 
by no means be sufficient to account for the phenomena that oc- 
cur. As for instance : 1. When thejluid is said to proceed out 
of one head into another, or from one nervous system into anoth- 
er, what law directs the fluid to light upon the right place ? 2. If 
a fluid should be thus eliminated out of one body, by one mind, 
into another body, what prevents the fluid from being diffused 
throughout the system ? 3. Or, why should that fluid, afler it 

* When I first excited the separate cerebral organs, in August, 1841, I thought 
I had made an important discovery, one by which I could demonstrate the truth 
of Phrenology, and the precise location of each of the mental organs. But I 
very soon found that those excitements could not be depended upon, as I at first 
supposed; and becoming satisfied that what I thought was adiscoveiy was of no 
veiy great importance, and, as I found A., B., C, O., &c., throughout the country, 
claiming the same discoveries, I long ago relinquished my claims, being perfect- 
ly willing that those who wished the credit of priority in those experiments of 
exciting we mental organs, should enjoy it without any rivaJship from me. 
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has left one minci, asd entered the b^dj of the patient, produce 
one result rather than another ? Who can tell ? These ques- 
tions were never answered ^ and consistentiy with the notions* that 
have prevailed in favor of ** animal magnedsm,^ they never can 
be answered. 

Effects of €heinical Ageimr «n the Illind. 

IIO. Chemical agents, as we have seen, not only act upon 
sensaHon so as to excite, or suspend it, entirely, hot they extend 
Iheir iafluenee in suspending, or exciting each of the mental fac- 
ulties, also. The stimulants increase to a greater or less desree 
the quantity of blood which flows into the brains, in a ^ven 
time ; as ft consequence of this, the whole Cerebral system i»ex- 
cited, provided the stimulation dctes not exceed a certain limit ; 
but the local excitement differs according to the different stimu- 
lant employed. Thus, ammonia, musk, castor, wine, and ether, 
increase the powers of imagioation and perception ; the empy- 
reumatic oils cause peevishness, melancholy and visions. Phos- 
phorus acts upon the generative functions ; so- also does iodine, 
and at the same time induces sadness. Cantharides excite, and 
camphor diminishes, the sexual pT&p&aaity, Arsenic causes mel- 
ancholy } gold, hope } mereuiy, increased sensitiveness (mental); 
and carbonic acid gas, placidity. Among the narcotics, opium 
stimulates the sexual desires, the intellectual powers, and the 
imagination. Belladonna dulls the mental faculties ; byoscyar 
mus causes moroseness, jealou^, and violence ;. cicuta weakens 
the understanding; digitals diminishes, and saffiron increases 
the sexual desires; canabis causes- calmness; and amanitamns- 
caria, courage ; tobacco operates in the same way as opium.* 

*. Dr. Otto» Noithem Jour, of Med., Mueh^ 1846b. 



IX. 

MENTAL PHENOMENA. 

111. OongeniCal Hereditaiy Fbenomena produced by the Mind tbRRigh th9 
Nutfithre Fluid, sacli at ** Maiics " of shape and color on tlie child. In Uib 
way is demonstrated the Material Chemical Laws of Mind. 119. The Tem- 
perament. 113* lOnstrations of Idiosynocnuy. 114. Instinctive Sympathiea 
and Antipathies. 115. Instinctive Mental Emotions. 110. Retentive Mental 
Volitioiis. 117. Relative Mental Actions. How originated. 118. How the 
BfUid controls itself. 

1. Hereditary. 9. Mental. 8. Spiritual. 

If we keep in view what has been said illustrating the pecu- 
liar nature of the nutritive forces, (20, 26) we may now be some- 
what prepared to understand the true causes which evolve all 
the phenomena common to the human mind ; and from which it 
will be seen, that all the emoHona, voUHons Vind menlai manifesta- 
tionSj which ever did, or ever can take place, may be traced to 
their appropriate causes, so that not one of them can truly be 
said to be supematoral, above or below nature. 

I. HERADITART. 

Congenital Phenomena. 

111. 1. I have shown (38, 39) that the mind of the foetus is 
developed from the nutritive forces of the parents — that forms and 
colors are transmitted by the mother's mind to the child, and 
hence tiie '* marks,'' and constiitUional tendencies (US) with which 
human beings always come into the world. Now, on the assump- 
tion that this fluid is elaborated, distributed and controlled, by 
those MOTIONS which constitute the elements of the mindj the 
following results are easily accounted for : 

Dr. Howship relates the case of a woman who was crossing 
a frozen river, in a state of pregnancy. The ice cracked and 
burst, and she was terribly frightened. When the child was 
bom, its skin was gaped considerably in several places. The 
sight of an epileptic has been known to transfer this disease to 
the foetus ; and a case is reported in which a child was bom 
with small pox, in consequence of the exposure of its mother, 
only thirty davs previous to the birth of the child, and^ this too 
when the mother had been perfectly secured from varioloid, by 
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vaccination, some thirty years before. There were upon the 
body of the child, about one hundred and seventy regularly 
formed small-pox pustules, of the usual size, and filled with a 
yellowish purulent matter.* 

The sight of an ugly or disagreeable person has been known 
to produce an effect upon the features of the embryo. 

I knew a child, born in Athol, Mass., whose face, hands, and 
other parts of its body, partook of the shape and color of a toad, 
a calve's head, and double cucumbers, double scjuashes, and the 
like. The mother*s mind was irUensdy occupied by each of 
those articles, some five or six mouths before it was bom. The 
fluid from which that fcetus was generated, received its life and 
form, from the mother's mind. (24) 

In p^nomena like these, we have ocular demonstration, of 
the material nature of the mind, inasmuch as we know that the 
mind receives^ and transfers colors, as in cases where we see 
these ** marks" upon children, exhibiting precisely the color of 
theyrut^, animal or things which made the impression on the 
mother^ mind. 

Tempenunent. 

11 2. In the composition of the human body we have the 
oseous, muscular J vascular and nervous systems^ each more or less 
distinct, and yet so united that one could not exid without the 
otlier. As we have seen, each is developed in succession, from 
the preceding, so that one is the germ or life of the other ; life, 
sensation, the soul, mind, spirit, which develops the whole, 
through the nutritive fluid, so that the nervous matter is not 
only 3ie lift, the soul of each of the others, but it combines a 
number of distinct elements, or systems, with numerous and 
appropriate functions and susceptwUities ; and the degrees in 
which we find the different qualities of the nervous matter appor- 
tioned in each system, together with the qualities and quantities 
of the fluids, muscles, bones, and the strength of the digesting, 
circulating, absorbing, and breathing organs, determine me urn- 
syncrasy of each person. From this, it will be seen that there 
may not be any two of precisely the same temperament, and the 
reasons, also, why one person is more easily al^ted from any 
given cause than another. 



* JWio York Lancet, Map 21, 1842.— Two BiniUar cases are given in the Mine 
work, for March 26 and April 26, 1842 ; and another in tlie I^ndon Lancet for 
Feb. 4, 18^ And (torn such facts as the following, it would seem that the same 
law predominateM over the susceptibilities of the feathered tribe, alsob ** A hen 
belonging to Benj. Gallaway, Esq.^ of Weakley County, Tenn., was bitten by 
a TatUesnake, but bv proper attention the wound was cured. However, strance 
to tell, every egg hud after that time by this hen, had a pi(^re of a faUlesnake 
npretented upon the thell l—Jf. F. Sun, JiprU 14, 1843. 
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1. Tital. 9. Motive. 8. Cerebral. 

The first thin^ to be considered in acquiring a knowledge of 
character, is to be able to distinguish the proportions in which 
the three systems are united in one body. For convenience in 
describing, a number of terms have been used, indicating the 
animal and mental economy, but I believe the following classi- 
fication will be found as accurate as an^ other, and perhaps more 
in agreement with the human constitution : 

1. Vital. Persons of this temperament have black hair, dark 
skin, moderate fulness, and much firmness of flesh, with harshly- 
expressed outline of person. The fbnctions paitake of great 
energy of action, which extends to the brains; and the counte* 
nance, in consequence, shows strong, marked, and decided 
features. Like each of the following, it has three degrees of 
development, which correspond with the three systems consti- 
tuting the human body. 

2. The Motive is indicated by well-defined forms, moderate 
plumpness of person, firmness of flesh, witii ruddiness of counte- 
nance. It is marked by great activity of the blood-vessels, fond- 
ness for exercise, and an animated countenance. The brains 
partake of the g^eneral state, and are active. 

3. The Cerwralf or Menkd. Persons with this temperament 
have fine, thin hair, thin skin, small, thin muscles, quickness in 
muscular motion, paleness of countenance, and oflen delicate 
health. The whole nervous system, including the brains, is pre- 
dominantly active. 

Instead of attempting a description of each subdivision of 
these three temperaments, in detail, it may be sufilcient here, to 
notice simply three of their most general combinaUonSf corres- 
ponding with the above, and with the inherent elements of the 
human mind : 

1. The AoaJtheHc^ distinguishable by a round form of the body, 
softness of tne muscular system, repletion of the cellular tissue, 
fiur hair, and a pde, clear skin. It is accompanied by languid 
vital action, with weakness and slowness in the circulation. 
The brains, as a part of the system, are also slow, languid, and 
feeble in their action, and the mental manifestations axe propor- 
tionally weak. 

% ^anHpathetie, Large Firmness and Resistance, Aversion 
and Destructiveness. 

3. Sympodhdic, This is a combination of the moixw and cert- 
hrcH temperaments, with large developments of Benevolence, 
Suavidr, Love and Imitation. Persons of this combination have 
eidier li^t hair, or very soft black hair, blue eyes, and fiur com- 
plexion. 
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Sympathetic Imitatioii. 

lis* It is in theae Degrees in which the different elements 
composing the human body are balanced, that those laws origi- 
nate by which we are to account for the natural, insUndwet aym- 
paUdes and aniipaiMes of human nature. We often find persons 
whose nervous systems will be instantly affected and made to 
laugh or weep, by a mere suggestion or thovght of any ^riven 
result A person who has often taken nauseating medicine, 
will be nauseated by the thought of receiving it again ; and a 
thought has often proved a powerful emetic ; and not only has a 
thought proved an emetic, but the sight of a distasteful cathartic, 
has for some time operated the same as when that medicine is 
actually received into the stomach, as is testified by many expe- 
rienced physicians. 

Men, if they see but another man tremble, giddy, or sick of some fearful dis- 
ease, their apprehension and fear are so strong in this Icind, that they will have 
aueh a disease. Or if by some soothsayer, wise man, fortune teller, en- physi- 
cian, they be told they shall have such a disease, they will so seriously nman- 
hend it, that they will instantly labor of it— « thine familiar in China (saith Ric- 
eius, the Jesuit) If it be told them that they shall be sick on such a day, when 
that day comes they will surely be sick, and will be so terribly afBicted that 
sometimes they will die upon it.* 

Instinctive Sympathy. Aiitipatby. 

The celebrated Dr. Good refers to this idiosyncrasy, but he 
did not know bow to account for it He remarks : 

" We occasionally meet among mankind, with a sort of sensation altogether 
wonderful and inexplicable. There are some persons so peculiarly alTectod by 
the presence of a particular object that is neither seen, tasted, heard, smelt or 
touched, as not only to be conscious of its presence, but to be in agony till it is 
removed. The vicinity of a cat not unfrequenthr produces such an effect, and 
I have been a witness to the most decisive proc^ of this in several instances.*' 

Antipathies. 

I knew a person who was so much affected with the smell of 
onions, as to be unable to remain in the house where they were; 
and it is said, Henry the Third, of France, could not endure the 
presence of a cat Lord Chancellor Bacon fell down in a fit 
whenever there was an eclipse of the moon ; the philosopher 
Boyle could not endure the sound of water drawn from a cock. 
Erasmus trembled at the smell or sight of fish ; Marshal d' Al- 
bert fainted at the sight of a sucking pig ; La Mollie la Voyer* 
could not endure the sound of music ; and Shakspeare speaks 
of some iierson, in his day, who could not endure the sound of 
the bagpii)e. The celebrated astronomer, Brahe, was totally 
pualy:^ in his limbs at the sight of a live hare ; and we have 
Known intelligent persons who could not endure the si^^t of a 

* Burton Anat. Mel. toL 1, p. S91. 
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Tat. Some penooB are peculiarly affected on tonchmg certain 
kinds of metals, and others are affected in the same way if they 
toQcli tbera only in their imagination. An intelligent lady of 
my acquaintance had such an antipathy to spiders, mat for eight 
years she retained the sense of disgust and horror which it gave 
ner^ «n fiadiag ose upon her person. 

Sympathies. 

114* It IS qnite certain that these states of feeling do not 
depend upon the judgment, but they must have their ongin in a 
peculiari^ Of the mental and physical nature of each person. 
So it is in common life. There is, as it were, an atmosphere 
surrounding every individual, and whldi you perceive at once 
when you approach him. On the first sifflit you feel instinctively 
repelled, and you do not find it possible to feel pleased witn 
being near to him, or delight in his company. But with another 
person you are delighted at once. You feel an attachment to 
him, for which you can render no reason at all, no more than 
you could for the antipathy you felt for the other. All our feel- 
ings of love, friendship and dislike, are founded in this peculiarity 
of our nature. It is a law of nature to work by opposite forces. 
Two poles of the same denomination repd and expand; two 
opposite poles contract and attract Two contiguous keys on 
the piano harmonize less than two divided by a third. The 
attraction grows out of the associations hetuxen tht two, when 
one possesses |M)n^ve^ what is possessed by tbe other negaMvely, 
So nature has provided the two sexes, for the propogation of the 
different species of living bodies ; and it will be found that 
parents of nearly the same temperament have the least issue, 
and their o&pring, if they have any, are generally short lived. 

IL MENTAL. 

Receptive Mental Emotioiis. 

115. This class includes all those mental motions which 
appertain to the inner man, and which^eeJ and gratify the mindj 
in itself considered. £very mind has its idiosyncrasy, its pecu- 
liar af^tite, which is fed, and from which the mind is c^ratified 
abd developed, into other degrees of good or evil, as the case 
may be. 

9. Retenttve Mental ToUtions. 

1 16« Including all those emotions and volitions of the mind, 
that relate to its sel£^ iti self government : those volitions which 
retotn, and keep within the mind its own inierior adums, so that 
they may not become known to others. 
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3. Relative Mental Aelions. 

liy* Including all those emciiam, Tolitions and actions, 
wbich the mind manifests ta other mindsi, for its own gratificaticHi. 
And thus may be seen the origin of all etnaUons, voUHons and 
€uiion8, which are conceitred and developed from the human 
mind. Without an exception, they each and all ariginaie in the 
element of love, from which they are evolved, and become the 
element of triU ; and uriU evolves and developes the element 
of wisdom, which directs to the ways and means by which the 
%dUI tdaj gratify the elements of hve. External agencies operate 
upon love through the external senses, so that in all cases where 
an emotion arises, as we say, spontaneously, in the mind, it is 
the motion of love ; or, if the impression is received from exter- 
nal associations, it is received and responded to by love, through 
will, alone ; or by will, under the direction of wisdom. And in 
this manner the mind is self-moved, and may change its own 
conditions and manifestations. Thus: — 

1. What Love most desires, the tciU-potoer executes. It is so 
in all animals, infants, children and adults^ who act without wis- 
dom. 

2. When the Love is feeble, the will-power corresponds; 
hence, what the mind does not much desire, the will power is 
not much exerted to obtain. 

When wisdom is developed, it is for the purpose of shoioing 
in what way Love should be gratified. Wisdom corresponds to 
Ldght, and Truth, Justice. And here we see, in what the greatest 
happiness of every Human Mind consists — it is in the harmonious 
ojction oi jLove, ffUi and Wisdom. All those Intelligences are 
necessarily and perfectly Holy and Happy, whose WHt executesy 
exactly what their I^yve demands, unaa: the direction of their 
Wisdom. 

11§« The greater controls the less — the higher element is 
evolved from and controls the one below, when it becomes a 
Perfect Form, and is perfectly developed. Hence, if Love de- 
sire to suspend the motions of sensation, the toiU-pQwer does this, 
when Wisdom guides the way. Or, if Love ae8u*e a state of 
utter unconsciousness of all the external senses, the wiU-pwoer 
may suspend them by withdrawing the nutritive forces from the 
external senses, and concentrating ^em in the element of vfUl, for 
the time being. And this is precisely what the wDI-power does 
in cases of spontaneous Somnambulism, and Trance ; so that 
the mind, in this way, brinp on upon itself, sleep, insensibility^ 
grief, or jtm, according as the unU-prnver controls and directs the 
nntritive Fluid, to the different localities, and functions of the 
Nervous System. (51, 52) 



X. 

SPIRITUAL PHENOMENA. 

119. Wbat ifl meant by this term. 130. Tbe higher comprebnd and 
etrntrol aU below with which they are associated. 191. Assoctatioai deter- 
mined by Degrees. 199* Partial Associations originate I^isease. Monomania. 
Mental Hallueinations. 193. Mutual or Reciprocal Associations explahi Mental 
Influences. 194. Spiritual Association is tbe perfection of Mental Union : 
195. And the highest union that man can form. 196. This gives tbe philoso- 
phy of an Mental Influence. 197. The Government of Children. 198« Ke- 
forraatorjr Measures. 199. Regions and other excitements. 

1 19w Under this term I include all those mental results that 
are induced by at^oeiaUons, or the influence of one mind, which is 
received and aeveloped in another. The influence exerted is 
r^ketive, proceeding fVom the oc^tng* agent, but recqtUve and re- 
teniwe in the subject in which the influence is received, and 
from where it may be evolved in another form and degree. 
Minds control, and are controlled, through their corresponding 
dtffreea and spheres, according to which assodaiions are formed 
b^ween them. 

« 
Mental ]>eiTees« 

190* 1. As the higher degrees comprehend all below, so 
the highest developments of mind must necessarily control all 
below, with whom they become associated, (100.) It would be 
difficult to associaie' uny two minds of precisely the same degree. 
There is such an endless variety in the difierent degrees of their 
different susceptibilities. Each has the same number of mental 
organs, but in their qualities, maturity, size of the organs, educa- 
cation, and many other things which go to make up the idiosyn- 
cracy of each person, there will be a variety of differences, 
which tend to make them unlike, and give one an influence over 
the other. (113) It is from these contrarieties and antagonisms, 
that, as a general thing, the sexes have more power over each 
other, than either can now have over another of the same sex. 
Prom this may be seen upon how many different considerations 
does the influence which one mind has over another, depend. 
The comparative size of the brains, the size of the different or- 
gans, the views of the person, the skill, tact, intelligence, firm- 
ness, time, place, circumstances, motives, and many other things 
are to be taken into the account before it can be determined 

4* 
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how much power one mind would be able to exert over another, 
or, before we can determine the nature of the influence, whether 
good, or bad, 

. Mental Associations. 

131* 2. Whatever may be the degrees in which love, will 
and wisdom are developed, in any two minds, one cannot affect 
the other till the requisite associations^ are formed between 
them. And as all minds are always affected by associations, 
(100) so the effects always correspond with the nature of these 
associations, whether sensuous, mental, or spirUuaL And in 
each degree they may be partial or mutuaL 

Hallucinations. 

133. 1. Partial or defective associations are such aa the 
mind forms between itself and real or imaginary beings, so that 
the nervous system is affected in one way or another, corres- 
ponding to the emotions and volitions of love towards those ob- 
jects, whether they be real, or merely imaginaiy. Disease, or 
disturbances in the nutritive processes, induce these associations, 
and this is what constitutes monomania, and mental hallucina- 
tions ; when the nervous molecules became permanently dUor* 
ganized, it constitutes insanity ai)d madness. In this manner, 
where the wisdom is not developed, people have imagined them- 
selves bewitched, or possessed by evil spirits, from which their 
will had not the power to free them. (157) And we see, also, 
how k comes to pass, as it often does, that people are affected 
sjfmpapidicaUy, and made to laugh, or gape, tlirown into convul- 
sive imitations of persons, whom they see affected in any 
peculiar manner, or of whom they hear. (113) Their love, or 
the constitutional susceptibilities of their minds, become excited, 
so that the nutritive forces leave vjUI and wisdom, and they either 
do not know what they do, or if they know, the wUl-povoer is 
not strong enough to obey the dictates of wisdom, and hence 
tiiey testify that they resisted with all their might, and the more 
they strove against it, the more they were affected, because the 
nutritive forces bein^ concentrated in love or imitation, the will 
necessarily assisted m guiding, while the wisdom forbid it, and 
did all it could to prevent what came to pass. (113, 114) In this 
way manvjjersons are oflen compelled to law^h or u^eep,not only 
against* their wishes, but against all their efforts to resist these 
states of feeling. 

LiWLWS of Habit. 

When the mind has been once impressed with an influence 
from any cause, it takes cognizance of this law of association^ 
and in cases of high susceptibility, it does sometimes either 
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create, or transfer it from one sabstance or agent to another ; and 
hence, the system is affected precisely accwding to the antici- 
pations of the mind, and not according to the real qualities of 
those things to which the associatioB aas been transferred. In 
this manner persons often fancy themselves associated with spi- 
ritual bein^ good or had, but which have no existence, except 
in the imaginations of the minds thus exercised. By changing 
the associations we may, by design or incidentally, change the 
mental or physical powers, and tiius by exciting one sense we 
may suspend each of the others, as neither two of the senses 
can be excited to a certain degree at one and tlie same time. 
Hence it is, that the thoncfht or idea of a state or condition of tiie 
misd or body, when fixed in the mind for a sufficient length of 
time, suspends the senses and brings on that very change or 
state. (109) 

Mutual Sympathy. 

193. 2. Mutual assodaHom. The degree of inflnence 
which one mind will be able to exert designedly ower another, will 
depend upon the reeiprocUy of the assoaoHon formed between 
them. As we have seen, one mind may be Pathetised by 9. par- 
Hal association with another, whom it has seen, merely, or of 
whom it has read or heard. In this manner, the reader may be 
Pathetised by these pages ; that is, he may thus be induced to 
believe whaX is here written, or something that is false, about 
himself, or another, but for him or any one else to be Pathetised, 
by design, into a state of trance, or into any other emotion, voli- 
tion, or mental change, there must be an agreeable^ mutual, asso- 
ciation between the two minds for that purpose. And here, 
again, we must observe that associations ascend in forms, de- 
grees and spheres, from the instinctive to the sensuous, mental, and 
spiritual, and the influence and results correspond with each of 
the degrees in which the associations are formed. The sen- 
suous produces sensual phenomena ; the mental produces emo- 
tions and volitions, and the spiritual evolve intelligence, wisdom, 
intellectuality. But, observe, mutuality in the association does 
does not imply eqwdity in all the degrees of mental develop- 
ment The two minds associated may both excel ; that is, one 
may excel in one organ, and the other may excel in another ; 
neither their love, nor will, nor wisdom, may exactly correspond 
in power, but they may and must correspond in quality, or the 
object of their love. They may both love the same result, and 
they must desire it, or no mutual association is, or can he/ormed, 
for love is the element, the origin, and the foundation of all real 
unity. Differences in the love makes apathy, antipathy, aversion, 
hatred. (56») But where two minds love alil^e, there is sympathy, 
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and the results must and always do, correspond, when associa- 
tions are formed between genstums, mental or spiritual love. 

Spiritual Associatloiis* 

124* 3. This is the state or sphere in which one mind conr 
ttols and governs another. Let us analyze it :— 

1, At first sensuous love is aflEectcd, and bur emotions are ex- 
cited through the external senses, merely* 

2. The association next extends to, and excites, the ndnd to 
volition, and the attenUon is more or less interested in the result 

^ 3. The next degree extends to wisdom, ox the spirit; the saga- 
dty, reasoh and penetration are saiitfiedy spiritual love is satined, 
ejxited, and the results follow as a matter of course. This is a 
spiritiial association which is the perfection of unity , and thus 
the WILL of one has control over the nutritive fluid of the other, 
and this fluid obeys the will of the other, and thus it is made to 
leave sensation, the external senses, and consciotuness, till the mind 
is perfectly controlled by the wiU of the other 1 Whatever 
change (within the sphere of life) be willed by one, is yielded to 
and evolved in the state of the other. 

135* As this SPTRITUAL ASSOCIATION IS tho highest that can 
be formed, between human beings, it, of course, must control all 
below it It is manifest, therefore, that, in all cases, the change 
made in the emotions, volitions, and actions, of one mind, by the 
will of another, must, necessarily, correspond with the degrees 
and associations formed between them ; and from which we may 
perceive how beautifully all the phenomena of mind correspond 
with the forms, order, motions, degrees, and spheres, which enter 
into mind, and constitute the laws of tlie mental or spiritual 
world. (6) The sensuous will, or the will expressed, through 
and to the senses, produces sensuous results merely ; but from 
this degree another and higher one may be evolved. Having 
produced a suspension of the patient's external senses, you next 
induce a mental result, which is a change in his mind His own 
mind controls his own nutritive forces. . Having associated your 
mind with his, his mind, directed by yours, controls all his ex- 
ternal senses, or the degree below ; so that, he ceases to sec, 
hear, or feel, except through your external senses, because your 
mind is accessible through your external senses ; and hence, 
what reaches your mind, will reach his, provided it pass through 
vour unU by which he is controlled. In this state your patient 
becomes unconscious of pain, or whatever changes are produced 
in his sensitive system, because, his nutritive fluid has led that, 
and gone to his mental system, by which his sensation has been 
subdued. This is the second degree, in which, by volition, you 
change the mind of your patient, and cause him to sympathize 
with your mental wishes, to any extent within liis sphere. From 
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this joa may cany him up to the tbird cfrgpiriiual state, which 
is the highest In this state his wisdom, or inlwUumy is perfect- 
ly developed, and he knows your spirit, and whatever comes 
within the degree of his development For here, also, the spir- 
it ascends by de^es, and the Knowledge of all who are raised 
into this state will correspond, exactly, with the degrees in 
which their wisdom has been developed. 

PMIlosophy •f Mental Infliieiice. 

196. Thus it may be seen how one mind is influenced by 
aaothar ; and how it is that these decprees of mental develop- 
ment, and ASSOCIATIONS, explain the philosophy of all the iti/kf 
ences, given or received, by all classes of minds, young and old, 
good and bad, the feeble and the strong, the world over. To 
make this matter still more plain : 

We may consider the mhc/ as passive, which receives ; and 
the mind as cuUve, or the power that communicates ; and the 
spirU as the guhstance, or essence, given. The spirit is com- 
municatedj by writing, speakinjr, in me tones of the voice, by 
the touch of the hand, by signs, gestures, the mUy or, in what- 
ever way it may be possible for one mind to make known its 
wishes to another, when those wishes are received. (99) The 
impression made, always corresponds with the spirit of the mind 
by whom the influence or power is exerted ; that is, when the 
impression is received^ and understood, or the influence is yield- 
ed to ; in that case, the soul sipnpathizes with the spirit with 
which it becomes impregnated by the adive mind, and in this 
way is pathetised into the likeness and disposition of another. 
But, when the soul does not yield, does not sympaihize with the 
wishes, OT power attempted to be exerted over it, in that case the 
spirit is not imparted, and a state of apathy or antipathy, in the 
mind of the patient, or subject, is the result 

Oovemmcnt of Cliildrcii. 

12 7. Pathetise your child with your own spirit, and you 
will control him — otherwise you do nothing. Excite in your own 
mind the feelings and disposition with which you wish to imbue 
your children ; thus you may render them like yourself, and 
if you control your own mind, you may govern them. 

lIoi¥ to do Oood. 

Reformatory Measures. Here we have the laws by which the 
vicious are to be reformed, and the wayward restrained from 
vice. Here is the secret of success in the Temperance cause, 
and the cause of humanity and benevolence in all their diversi- 
fied ramifications. We succeed just in proportion as we adopt 
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our meajBures to the nature of ndnd, and proceed according to the 
laws which constitute human nature, and make the world what 
it is. 

139* RdtgiouSy PolUicalj and other excUemenls, In the 
laws here developed, we have the rationale of all the influences 
ever exerted or felt, whether good or evil. The history of the 
world does not afford an instance of anv ejocUementf any kind of 
maniot by whatever name it may have oeen kiiown, which may 
not, and ouffht not to be accounted for, according to the philoso- 
phy of the numan mind, and which was not onginaial, induced^ 
carried on, and controlled, from first to last, by the aympaihidit^ 
imUative laws of association which I have here explained. (99, 
lOQ, 113.) 



XI. 

ABNORMAL PHENOMENA. 

130. What i« meant by thia term. 131. Coiurtitational Teacleiidea» tH- 
oCcy. Dreama. Adepeity. 139. Conatitatkmal, Mental and Physical Tendev- 
ciea. Trance. Tyrol Virgina. Seeresa of ProToorat. gomnambuUam, Pio- 
trarted Bleep and Abnormal Wakefulneaa. 133. Fita. Bpaama. Inaanity. 
Caae of Miaa Burbeck. 134. The knowledge neceaaaiy to be able to treat audi 
casea aacceaafnlly. 135. What Diaeaae ia. What Health ia. 

ISO* The vital, mental, and spiritual phenomena, strictly ah- 
nonnal, are such as are devdoped by the want of harmony in the 
ori^nal elements of mind, or rather, by the want of unity in 
their appropriate functions or motions. 

Constitational Tendencies. 

181. 1. One class of diseases and corresponding phenome- 
na, are evolved by the love principle, without will or wisdom. 
What we call eoruUhdUmal tendencies are formed in this way ; 
and thus we are to account for cases of adepsity, like that of 
Daniel Lambert, and others, where one part of the body, or one 
or more of the fingers, are congenitally largo, and which con- 
tinue so through life, unless they are amputated. 

Breams, Trance, Somnambulism. 

189« And by the same laws we account for many dreams, 
visions, delusions, and cases of insanity and idiotcy. 

2. Anotherclass of abnormal phenomena, are the results of ir- 
regular mo^ibn^ in the elements of love and will principles com- 
bined. This includes all those results which come to pass inci- 
dently, by impressions made upon the nutritive fluid, and they 
disturb the regular functions, both of the mind and the body. 
Dreams occur in this way, for dreaming is a state of partial ac- 
tivity in the mental organs, between sound sleep and wakeful- 
ness. Whatever, therefore, tends to increase die circulation, 
and to destroy the balance between the periods of activity and 
rest peculiar to the circulating system, increases the mental states, 
analag^ous and peculiar to a state of dreaming. Cases of trance, 
like that of William Tennant, the Tyrol vir^ns, the Seeress 
of Provoorst, and many others, have occurred in this way. Na- 
tural somnambulism is that state in which the will-power is ac- 
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tire ; and while the external senses add memory are asle^, thd 
wisdiom becomes excited, and hence they do see and hear things 
of which they have no recollection when in the natural state. At 
other times there is little or no motion in the muscles, and the 
persons sleeps for weeks, and even months^ 

A lady is mentioned by Dr< MacNiSh, who Spent tbree^ourtifiS 
of her life in sleep. A woman in Henaolt slept from seventeen 
to eighteen hours a day, for fifteen years. De Moivre slept 
twenty houm out of the twenty four : and Thomas Parr slept 
away the greater part of his life* Other cases ar« well kncrwif, 
where persons have slept a week, a month, and six weeks at 
a time, and one* who slept at one time four weeks, and at ano' 
ther, four months. Of course, these persons took nourishment 
during this time, but they were, nevertheless, in a state of abnor- 
mal sleep. 

And so other persons are constitutionally disposed toegre?ori' 
ses, or abnormal wakefulness. The case of Robert F. Goony is 
well known.t He went without sleep in 1833, when forty yenrs 
of age, about six weeks, and after that he took no sleep at all, for 
the space of three years ! An acquaintance of his informed me 
at the time, that he had no doubt of the fact, but he perceived 
that Mr. 6. was evidently insane, as we should know any one 
must be, whose normal sleep was thus disturbed. 

Many persons disposed to fall into what is called trance, or 
such a state of sleep, have been by their friends, supposed to be 
dead^ and hence they were buried while alwe ! One case of this 
kind I knew, and accounts of others have often been published4 

Fits, Insanity. 

133. 3. Another class includes both mental and physical 
abnormal phenomena, evolved by the want of harmony oetween 
love, will, and wisdom, either asleep or awake, such as too much 
or too little sleep, fits, convulsions, spasms, and insanity. 

The case of Miss Sarah Burbeck is well known.§ I saw her 
three years since, and witnessed a sight which it would be use- 



* Samuel Chilton, Tinsbnry, Eng., 1694. 

t Published in the Boston Medical and Surgical Joaraal, 18^ 

X In Older to gawd aitainst premature interments, there is attached to most of 
the cemeteries in Germany, a hall where the dead remain sometime before be- 
ing committed to the ^ound. In this hall, the body, neatlv attired, is laid upon 
a couch — before the lips is placed a mirror which the slightest fcMreath wouM 
dood, and between the fingers a string, which, on the slightest aiOTemeut 
causes a bell in the department of the keeper to ring. This hall is visited night 
and day, hourly, by vigilant inspectors, and it is aUOed that not a year passes that 
ths bM is not rung by one of the supposed corpses. Similar precautions should be 
adopted in every burial plaee in America. Indisputable lact^ condusively indi- 
cate their necessity. 

$ Salem, Mass. 



le^ for me, or any one else, to attempt to detcriba For some 
fifteen years she has not been conscious of having enjoyed one 
moment of sound sleep. During this time she has been con- 
fined to her bed, the pillows and bolsters of which have, of late 
years, been made of India rubber, so as to break the force of the 
terrible convulsions to which every limb and joint in her entire 
frame is ever and anon subjected, with such inconceivable power, 
that many of her bones have been long since dislocated. 

Sometimes she is elevated from her bed, in an instant, perpen* 
dicularly ; and at other tiroes pinned to the wall, or made to spin 
like a top without the least enort Then she may be tossed up 
to the plastering overhead, or thrown with violence from her bed 
upon the fioor. At other times her hands will be drawn up with 
so much force as to bruise her face, and thus she has knocked 
out one of her own eyes. 

I noticed, when in her presence, that speaking of her sufferings 
tended to bring on the convulsions. (113] And in the same 
neighborhood, I found another young lady, who, for about two 
years had been similarly alSlicted, induced, undoubtedly, by what 
she had seen and heard of Sarah Burbeck. 

Health. 

134. Health is that state of the physical System in which 
the motions of each of the Elements are harmonioits and regu- 
lar, ha such cases, each part of the body is evenly developed, 
and the in^estwe, reterUive and egestive motions, are each per- 
formed wiSout interruption. It is then that the due amount of 
the nutritive fluid is elaborated, and communicated to the different 
parts at the proper time ; the heart dilates and contracts regu- 
larly ; the voluntary and other muscles obey, without obstruc- 
tion, the several wants of the various organisms, which call them 
into action. The various secretions are made at the proper pe- 
riod, the vital forces predominate in their tendencies to pre- 
serve all parts of the system against the destructive power of 
oxygen, whiph tends to break them down ; and thus the balance . 
of power is duly maintained between the breathingy etrculaHng, as- 
simulating^ absorbing and exareting functions. This we call a 
state of perfect health. 

Disease. 

The want of harmony and perfection in the ingestive, reten- 
tive and egesiive motions, peculiar to each system composing the 
human body, is disease. The inherent or instinctive motions of 
each elementary principle, by which the nutritive fluid is elab- 
ored and governed, tend toward the greatest perfection and har- 
mony, in uie development of the whole organism which is pos- 
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sible, h<Ah in sickness 'and in health. Thus nature always 
dees the best that can be done, with the materials it has to work 
with, for the time being, and hence, the greatest amount of 
health, so to speak, is always enjoyed, when nature is the least 
obstructed, either by dnigs, the state of tiie mind, food, air, ^u:. 
(90) But when, fiFom any cause, these motions are intexruptedor 
increased, in any one part, so as 4o destroy the harmony of the 
whole, that mterrt^iony or mcreofe, is dtseage. Diseases, there- 
fore, may, and should be classed, in correspondence with the 
meUons which originate that state or change to which this term 
is applied. For whieherer system, whether the ¥ital, motiire or 
eenebral, be diseased, in every case there is disturbance in the 
ntdrUwe^tdd, (105) In such cases, more or less is communi- 
cated than is necessary to supply the natural waots of the sys- 
tem ; the circulating, assimulating, absofbing, and excreting pio- 
cesses are interrapted, and inflammation or congestion ensues : 
one part is wasted for the want of a due supply, and another is 
enlarged with unhealthy deposits. The temperature is ncwr in- 
cieased grdimiaisbed j and hence, as health oonsists in a sego- 
lar series of alternating conditions or motions, each embracing 
a special period of time, so disease must be nothing more nor 
less than an increase or diminution of the amount of Uie same 
motions or conditions, and is universally altematiye with a pe- 
liodof cooogparative healUL When the disturbance is merely 
fimdumal we call the disease acutti ; and throntc when it has 
continued a suilSicient lexigth of time to alter the stcucture of 
Jtheparta.^ 

* As the proximate caiue d diaeaae is in the jnutritive fluid, it is manifeflt 
liow pernicious, /and I ndglit add,) how nmrderous are the prevaflent and eon- 
tradi^ory metboas of ^bmnrng, for its care. Were this the proper place, Ijb^ 
Jieve I could satisfy aome of my readers atieast. that probably in no one thing 
was the w<nid ever more dteeioed ; in no one thing was the multitude ever umjo 
<*-humbogged**than in the use of medicimd drags, "powders'* *<pills** •^mr- 
vpif* and <* panaceas.** Vo « prafessioa,*' no «*irade^ ever coBBbmed man mis- 
chief, in its ultimate results, (ban the " art" of dranhig, which lias made mom 
mise^, and destroyed mom fives than alcolwl or the sword. Frmn the iMgtaH 
ning It bas1»een suMeeted to constant change, ever and amm putting on a new 
fdmse, and luring ihe invalid on, with fresh promises of life and health, wliile 
'*mahidies, ghastly snisms, racking tortures, qualms," have been swallowad, 
f n the forms of powders and patent nostrums. Strictly speaking, no msikme 
ever did or ever can cure disease, any more than it can yr^thue hf^ See Jtte 
Author's '< Book of Heattb for Oie MUlion/' jmhliahed J>y ySlOte k> Potter. Bos- 
ion. 



XII. 

HUMAN HAPPINESS. 

136. The Development and Perfection of the Human Form if IlappineM. 
137. What Pain ia. 138. When aU our wants are gratified in harmony, we 
are happy. 130. Mental Wants. 140. SufiTering, in the nature of thinge, 
■ecures the greatest jood of alL 

Pleasure. 

186. ^ Happinegs is but another term for deodopmentj or the 
perfection'of the human mind in all its form, motions and devel- 
opments. Eveiy mind, and every one of its organs are happy, 
just as far as they are developed in harmony. The great law of 
design, (2) makes all those sensations, emotions and volitions 
pcdty^ul, that are excited by agencies which prevent the harmo- 
nious devdopmtnt of the organism upon which they act, or which 
the love principle believes to be so, and the same law of design 
makes all those agencies agreeable^ which tend to develop, to 
draw out the motions of the organism, or which have such a 
tendency in the hopes or wishes of the mind. 

Pain. 

1 3 y. Pain, therefore, is an over excitement of the centrifugal 
motions of the organism. (29, 30) The eye is pained by too much 
light ; the sense of hearing is often destroyed by too much 
sound, and the sense of feeling becomes painful by the prick of 
a needle, which excites those motions more than by a severe 
pressure from an obtuse surface, which produces no mechanical 
irritation. (25, 29) So, if you run, or make an^ mental or phy- 
sieal exertion which excites those exclusive motnons of the nutri- 
tive fluid beyond the motions of breathing and digesting, by 
which that fluid is supplied, the exhaustion becomes dtsagreea- 
hie. But, if the excitement of any one sense be just enough to 
bring about its natural development, it is, in that case, pleasant ; 
and the pleasure is just in proportion to the approach of the or- 
gan excited, to the perfection of its degree or sphere. 

Charm. Fascination. 

Hence it is, that the dog shrinks from the frown of his master, 
the bird is paralyzed or charmed by the eye of the snake, 
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the infant is gratified or terrified by the smile or frown of its 
nurse. And, in this same law, we find the philosophy of ecstacy, 
fascination^ the power of charms^ and amulets ; the results pro- 
duced hyfaithy hope, fear and joy. All these results come to 
pass, often, without any reflection^ and without reason, simply by 
impressions suggested to the mind, or made upon the nervous 
system, by the laws of association. 

Felicity. 

138. All the vital J mental and spiritual wards grow out of 
love ; and the exercise of any one faculty afibrds saSmadion ; but 
the greatest good, the greatest happiness is enjoyea when love, 
will and wisdom, are gratified or exercised in perfect harmony, 
in a state of perfect development The highest organ is wis- 
dom, and hence it is that man is holy and happy when the whole 
of his organs are gratified or exercised, in harmony with thia 
development,, whatever its degree may be ; and the mosi so, 
when wisdom is perfectly developed, and all the other functions 
are governed accordingly. 

Moral Obligation. 

139. Mental or moral power is co-existent widi mental or 
moral obligation, and both are conditioned on the development 
of love and wisdom. Mental law is in perfect harmony with 
physical and organic law, and the greatest good is secured when 
each of these laws are obeyed. Duties to the Deity are condi- 
tioned on the relations we sustain to Him ; duties to country, 
family, and neighbors, are conditioned upon the relations we 
sustain to each, and the relations themselves are traceable to the 
developments of love and wisdom^ which dispose us and show us 
how to do the greatest amount of good, to the greatest number 
of persons — ^it is then that man enjoys the greatest satisfactioQ 
of which his nature is susceptible, and best answers the great 
end of his existence. 

140. It is because the physical, organic and moral laws are 
indq)endent of each other, and because they are universaly and 
invariable in their application, as we have seen, that man or ani- 
mals svffer, for, when there is any want of conformity to either 
of these laws, st^ffering is the unavoidable and necessary conse- 
quence, and thus the greatest good of the greatest number is 
infallibly secured, in &e very nature of inan, and the constitu* 
tion of things. 



XIU. 

DEATH. 

141. Death is the natural result of life. 14$i« No reaKms why it ahoold 
be dreaded, when eonrectty viewed. 

141* That tranaitum tenued death, is the natural result of 
those chemical ybrcM which are in constant operation, and by 
which matter is transformed from one sphere to another. As we 
have seen, when it reaches those degrees which devel<^ setua- 
Hon and mnmousneUy or the personfl identUy of the human mniI, 
(43) then the form is individualvxdj and never recedes, thou^ 
the eUmenU mm which it has been developed are constanuy 
dyings or changing, by the laws of chemical action, from one 
state to another. 

IVIiat is I^eath I 

149* Strictly speaking, tkaih commences just as soon as 
we commence our existence, because life, or the human soul, is 
constantly changing the dements with which it invests itself, in 
the form of the living body. There is no sense, therefore, in 
which death can be dreaded^ in itself considered, but, on the 
contra^, it should be viewed as it really is, the change in our 
form of existence by which the spirit relieves itself of the gross- 
er particles of matter, now no longer needed, and ascends to 
another sphere, according to the laws of progression by which 
its existence was at first commenced. (16) Death, therefore, is 
the sqfHiraHon of the mental or spinixwly from the outer or physi- 
cal organism. (17, 99) 



XIV. 

THE SPIRITUAL SPHERE. 

143. Minds in the Sphere below cannot comprehend those in the Spheres 
above. 144. The unending existence of the Human Sinrit argued ; 1. Frcnn 
Personal IdaUU/gi htdMdtudUy ; 2i $*rom Internal Sense of Sights Hearing and 
FMki^ ; 3. The Laws of Eternal Progression. i 

148« In the nature of things it must be impossible for 
minds in one sphere, to comprehend those in a sj^ere above. 
The laws of each kingdom in nature, comprehend those below. 
(2) It follows, that only just in proportion as the human spirit is 
developed, will it be capable of anticipating and appreciating, its 
future existence. (1, 81) 

Progressive Extstence, 

144* There are three considerations from which it is rea- 
sonable to infer, the future, everlasting, progressive existence of 
the human spirit : — 

1. Our consciousness of personal identity. The matter com- 
posing the body, is changed ; indeed It is in a constant state of 
change, living and dying, from the first moment of our exis- 
tence. But consciousness of personal identity, when the mind 
is in a normal, healthy state, remains cHwcajs the same. (43) 

2. There must be something beyond the mere qualities of the 
nerves through which we are said to see, hear and fed. Why 
do we not always hear, when the sound breaks upon the ear? 
(99) We hear only when the mind hears, we see only when the 
mind sees. How often things are before our eyes, and reflect 
their light directly upon the optic nerves, but we do not see, for 
the reason that the mind is not there. The nerves are there, the 
particles are all there just the same, but the mind which sees, is 
not there. 

3. The laws of eternal proptssion. (16) It is impossible to rec- 
oncile the idea of annUndahon with the laws of matter, or the 
constitution of things. The higher the ybrm, the purer the £s- 
SEi«CE, and from this law we have developed the ^rptrt^, the Ea- 
SENG E— -of that form which constitutes the animal bod v. It is 
therefore, a legitimate exercise of the innate faculty oi wisdom 
when the human mind anticipates from the laws of its own de- 
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Telopment, thejinaland eveHagUng destiny ef ePary kaman afif- 

Uy a PROGRESSIVE AlfD ETERNAL EXISTENCE, ETOLVEO AlfD PER- 
PETUATED BY THE INHERENT, INDEPENDENT, UNVA- 
RYING, UNIVERSAL AND ETERNAL LAWS OF THE 
UNORIGINATED AND ETERNAL GOD, 



XT. 

DIRECTIONS 

POR DEMONSTRATING THE TRUTHFULNESS OF THE FOREGO- 
ING THEORY. 

145. Why give directions for Pathetising ? 146. The <^ Passes '> so caHed 
147. Reasons for prodacing Extraordinary Phenomena. 148. The Self- 
induction of the Trance dangerous. 149. All human beings alike. 150. Dis- 
tinction to be made between the difi^ent Tenperaments. 

Before I could state d^nitdy, how one person should proceed 
to gain a mental control over the mind of another, in all cases, I 
should see both the operator and the subject If a parent should 
inquire how he might best control the mind of his child, I 
should wish to see them both before I could give specific direc- 
tions ; because I must know not only the temperament and con- 
stitutional tendmdes of the child, but also the aptness^ tad and 
knowledgey possessed by the parent, which would enable him to 
adapt what he did to the best possible advanta^ in the govern- 
ment of his child. As a general rule, I should say, that the pa- 
rent who secured the most confidence and hve, would be the most 
able, (other things being equal) to control his child. And thus 
with every other person. Adults and children in miniature, and 
the one whose mind is the best constituted for this purpose^ who 
has an aptness for controlin? another, will, on the wnole, suc- 
ceed the best Of course, Uie more knowledge he has of mind 
in genera], the better; and the tad he may have for causing cir- 
cumstances, times, places, &.c., to subserve his design^ the bet- 
ter he will succeed in his attempts to control other minds besides 
his own. 

All the power, therefore, which one mind exerts over another, 
and the influences that are felt by one from another, directly or 
indirectly, and whether incidentally or by design^ may be denom- 
inated Pathematic, because it is in the nature of the human mind 
to irtfluence and be ijifluenced by these laios, conditionSy suseepti- 
bilUies and associations, which rathetism accounts for and ex- 
plains. 

To illustrate : — I overtake a weary traveller who has sunk 
down by the roadside in despair. The sight of him excites my 
ity. He is surprised, and springs upon his feet, when I inform 
im that it is but a fragment of a mile to the city, and with a 
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little more exertion he will be able to reach a place of refresh- 
ment and rest ! And now, his excited hope sends a current of 
fresh vigor through his exhausted limbs, and he starts with new 
strength, and soon finishes the journey he had, only a few mo- 
ments before, despaired his ever being able to accomplish. This 
is Pathetism, and in this very manner all minds are mutually 
acting upon each other reciprocally, giving and receiving im- 
pressions, and for good or evU, accordingly as they hinder or best 
subserve the greatest good of the parties concerned. 

That information, therefore, which enables one to make the 
best use of his powers for avoiding evil, receiving good, and ex- 
erting his influence for the highest good of the greatest number, 
is iht knowledge which every human being most needs. This 
information is Pathetism. 

145. But, it may be asked, if we are, each in his sphere, 
constantly Pathelising one another, why I should give specific di- 
rections ? I answer, to enable each competent person to produce 
such specific mental phenomena, as may be the best calculated 
to demonstrate the real nature of the human mind. If the phe- 
nomena which occur spontaneously, such as trance, mental hal- 
lucination, &c., may be induced by artificial means, then it must 
follow that the laiDS qf mind are put in operation, and the true 
nature of the mental economy shown, whenever these specific 
rules for developing mental phenomena are successfully applied^ 
in any one given case. 

Out of some five or six thousand persons whom I have caused 
to fall into a state of trance, some six hundred of them have had 
surgical operations petformed on them without the consciousness of 
pazn. In many other cases I have thus broken up the habit of 
Slammeringj and destroyed the appetite for Tobacco, Tea, Coffee, 
Opium, and Intoxicating Liquors. I have cured difficulties 
in the power of Speech. I have restored numbers from a state 
of hopetess despair, and insanity, and completely annihilated from 
the mind a tendency to crime, not excepting that of suicide ! 
If, then, a state of insensibility to pain, or a change in the state 
of the mind, as real and decided as those above mentioned, do 
not DEMOIYSTIU.TE that the mind constitutes the Junctions of the 
cerebral system, as I have shown, it must be because the mind, 
witnessing the development of such phenomena, is not in a con- 
dition to be convincea, — not so balanced as to be in a condition, 
the most favorable, for perceiving and appreciating the truth in 
relation to itself. 

146. The rules for making what have been called the 
** passes," laid down by teachers of the " fluid" notions, amount 
to just nothing at all, except " mummery." I do not say, in- 
deed, that the hands should not be ** laid upon the sick," during 
the process for inducing a state of Hypnopathy (sympathetic 

5 
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sleep,) any more than I would forbid two friends from Bhaking 
handis, on meeting after a long separation. We insUndively 
place the hands upon children, or friends, whom we wish to ca- 
ress, or with whom we deeply sympathize in times of distress. 
We instinctively place the hand upon the seat of pain, in our- 
selves and others, and the same law will guide the operator 
when attempting to bring on a state of trance. Btit, at the same 
time, it should be remembered that the changes we wish to pro- 
duce in the nervous system of the patient, are hrouf^ht about sec- 
ondowily by his awn mind ; and if the experimenter does not 
know how to prepare and direct the mind of the patient without 
the " passes,*^ he will not do much, in most cases, with them. 
Competency to comprehend the nature of the human mind will 
enable any one, with a few simple suggestions, to deteimine on 
the best means for directing the mind of the patient, in peculiar 
cases, so as to induce the desired result. Some, to be sure, may 
have been the occasion of certain strange phenomena without 
that competency ; and it is true that such persons have also ex- 
hibited such an utter want of information, both of themselves 
and the subject of mental philosophy in general, that they have 
been the disgrace of this subject, in the same way that medi- 
cine and divinity have been disgraced and scandalized by in- 
competent teachers, from the earliest ages of the world. 

147. The only reason for attempting these extraordinary 
phenomena, is to show the true philosophy c^ human nature, or 
for relieving pain ; and hence, if it be desirable for human be- 
ings to understand themselves, it must be consistent to make 
use of the only satisfactory process within our power for de- 
monstrating what that nature is. 

14§. As I am confident that the self-induction of thefnxnce, 
without the supervision of an operator, or a friend, is attended 
with danger, 1 give no directions for bringing it on in that way. 
It is an abnormal state of the nervous system which ouglit nev- 
er to be brought upon one's self, except under the direction of 
an experienced operator, or friend, who might be able to give 
relief in case of disturbance or difficulty. 

149. Every human being is liable to the same changes ; 
the nervous systems of all are governed by the same laws, and 
the reasons have been given to show why all are not affected by 
the same means precisely alike. All do not make good physir 
cianSj good nio'ses, tLud "able ministers" of religion. Yet, all 
may, under certain circumstances, render some assistance to 
their suffering friends when it is needed. But those only excel, 
in medicine, teaching, and nursing, whom nature and education 
have fitted for that work. And, supposing that some such have 
read and digested the foregoing theory, I now proceed to ffive a 
few practical directions for demonstrating its truthfulness. They 
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are not merely the legitimate deductions from the facts and 
principles iJierein laid down, but tbey are such as an experience 
of more than thirty years has convinced me are the best, and the 
most satisfactory for proving what is true in regard to the human 
ndnd. 

Directions for Patiietisingr. 

150« It is a matter of importance to be able to distinguish 
between the different temparamerUs, so as to choose thatcoo^ina^ 
tion of them, which, under all the circumstances of the case, 
would be the most easily controlled. ( 112) For, although every 
human being who has ever lived,* or who ever will live, may 
gUepf dream, become aonmambvdic, or by disease fall spontaneous- 
ly into that abnormal state denominated trance ; and although 
there may not be any adult human being but who may have 
been fasciicated with beauty, music, or perhaps by a sense of 
danger ; (137) yet, the persons who are the most easily spdl' 
bound by mental associations, or the process I am about to de- 
scribe, constitute a medium class, between the highly nervous 
and the decidedly tiial temperaments. They are what may be 
called the sympcUhetic, partaking somewhat of the moti/oe and 
menial. 

2. Children or youth, and the very aged, are not susceptible. 

3. There should be no antipathy, natural or incidental, between 
the parties. (114) 

4. Neither the operator nor the patient should be under any 
kind of mental or physical excitement. (46) 

5. There should be perfect agreement between the operator 
and the patient, in relation to the object of the sitting, the time, 
place, and attending circumstances. (123) 

6. The patient should always be made acquainted unth your 
design, to produce any result, beforehand, before and during the 
sitting (124) 

' 7. The patient may recline, stand up, or be seated, so that his 
position may be perfectly easy. 

8. The operator is active, and should put himself in the re- 
lation to do what he undertakes, and assume the power to accom- 
plish it without failure ! (IQO) 

9. The patient should become passive, and settle his mind upon 
the resuU. His sight and hearing should be fixed or suspended, 
so that he may sink, without interruption, or resistance, into a 
state of reverie. (49) 

* Acceding to the Scripture accoant, Adam, the first man who ever lived, 
was, by the I^ity, himself, put into " a deqp sUepy" for the purpose of rendering 
bim unconscimis of imin, while a surgical operation was performed upon him. 
Oen. 3, Ql. 
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10. The sittings should never be ccHxtmned longer than is 
agreeable to the patient ; at first, certainly, not over an hour. 

] 1. You may qidety or rouse the patient, by putting your hands 
upon his head, or taking hold of him, in precisely the same manner 
that you would soothe, or rouse vp, a child or an animal when 
asleep. 

12. When the association is once fully established between 
yon and your patient, his own wnx executes-, in kis own nervous 
system, (he dictates of your Ldnje, so that whatever you will or 
command him to fed, or wiU, or do, (within the degree of his de- 
velopments) residts as the consequence. That is, if you express 
your unit to him while he is under the spell, your control over 
him will correspond with the degree in wmch your mind is asso- 
ciated with his, whether in the Sensuous, Mentai. or SPIRIT- 
UAL state. 

In this way you may bring on the trance, rouse him oat of it, 
relieve him of pain, cause him to have conceptions or percep- 
tions of things, real or imaginary, past, present or absent Thus 
you may cause him to dream, — you ma^ change his appetites, 
disposition, and habits of life ; and thus, also, he may control 
and govern himself by his own determinations, formed in his 
own mind, while under the spell. (125) 

13. Secure a state of perfect quietude before removing the 
trance. 

14. Never indulge or express any feeling of alarm, nor any 
other emotion disagreeable to the patient, while he is tmder 
your control. 

15. If you find it impossible to remove the spell, entirely, 
leave the patient to himself for a while, — it will disappear in 
time. 

16. Suffer no injuries to be perpetrated upon your patient, 
while in a state of trance. 



XVI. 

COROLLARIES. 

Wan, Political and Religioiu Excitements, Fanaticism, Sympathetic Btanifl. 

I. POPULAR EXCITEMENTS. 

151« Resistance excites war. Worship excites devotional 
emotions. One mind is excited by its attocUUiona with others, 
and the nature or character of the results of all excitements de- 
pend upon the faculties of the mind concerned in carrying them 
on. (113) 

159. One of the greatest excitements ever " cfot up^ in Eu- 
rope, was that produced by the Crusades, and that excitement 
was begun by one mind, Peter the Hermit, during the pontifi- 
cate of Pope Urban II, travelled all over Europe, describmg the 
indignities practised by the Tiu-ks, in Palestine, on believers, and 
calling on Christians everywhere to rally around the standard he 
raised for the rescue of the Holy Land from the infidels. So 
hmnble was his demeanor, so saintly his appearance, and so ve- 
hement his eloquence, that he gathered an army of 60,000 men 
with whom he marched to Jerusalem : and he kindled through- 
out Europe that ardent spirit, which, for ages found busy employ- 
employment in the crusades against the infidels. 

158* History furnishes innumerable instances of this philos- 
ophy. L. Sylla, in the midst of battle, finding his troops giving 
way before the forces of Mithridates, dismounted, seized a 
standard, and reared it in the midst of the enemy, crying out to 
his retreating soldiers, " Here, Romans ! it is that I shall stand, 
and here I'll die ! Report your General left in front of the ene- 
my !" This appeal was enough : his armv rallied, drove back 
the enemy, and remained masters of the field. 

It is also asserted, that Zeno Eleates, pitying the sufierings 
of the Agrigentines, from the tyranny of Phalaris, their king, 
attempted to reason the tyrant into mercy ; but he failed. He 
then sought to rouse the nobles to a sense of their degradation ; 
but in vain. Being then summoned to the presence of the ty- 
rant, who was surrounded by his trembling nobles, Zeno dis- 
dained to answer the questions of Phalaris, but turning to tliese 
nobles, he reproached them with their pusillanimity in terms so 
keen, that, stung to the quick, they roused themselves to sudden 
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action, and stoned on the spot, the yeiy tyrant before whose 
power they but a moment before, were trembling. 

154. The same sympathetic panic often seizes upon large 
assemblies of people. A word or a hint from one individual 
communicates a shock through the whole. In this way mobs 
are frequently stimulated to ungovernable ftuy, and soldiers, in 
tiie day of battle, rush on in the face of death ; or, panic strack, 
the fear spreads from one to thousands, and those who but a 
moment bdTore, were ready to brave the cannon's mouth, are now 
trembling with fear, and find it impossible to summon either 
courage or self-possession. At other times, a word, or look from 
some master spirit, electrifies the mass around him, and fixnn 
one to another the impulse communicates a feeling of heroism 
and intrepidity, which increases as it spreads, till the entire 
mass are unpatient to throw their lives away in the whirlwind of 
their ambition. 

If one person is said to see a ghost, it not unfreqnently hap- 
pens that a sensibility is awakened in the minds of many othen, 
till the infection has spread, and ghosts are multiplied in propor- 
tion to the susceptibility of the people who happen to hear the 
strange details of the departed spirits. So, if one in a fiimily, 
or neighborhood, happens to have a singular dream, it is followed 
with others of the same kind. In a word, whatever is related to 
the strange or marvellous, whatever is calculated to excite ere- 
duUty or /cor, operates by sympcdky^ and in this way we may easily 
Account for the prevalence of many crimes, 'and the. various 
forms of delusion, wluch have, from time to time, so much dis- 
turbed and cursed the world. (113) 

There is a kind of conU^^im^ purely mental, so to speak; 
there is a peculiar aptitude in minds, and sociefy, to assume a 
peculiar train of thought, or feeling, grave or gay, as the cir- 
cumstances may dictate. The convulsions among the children 
in the Poor House at Haarlem, under the inspection of Boerfaaave, 
were caused and cured by these laws. 

155. Mr. Powers* details the particulars of a family in 
Chelmsford, Mass., where one of the children was afiected with 
chorea, and five others exercised themselves in imitating his 
odd gestures, until every one of them was irresistibly afiScted 
in the same way. And die spell was not broken until the father, 
one day, brought in a block and axe, and sternly threatened to 
take on the head of the first child who should exhibit any more 
of those singular gestures. 

Dr. Haygarth grures a similar account of the efiSscts of sjrm- 
pathy, which took place in 1796, amon^ some peasants in the 
island of Anglesey. It commenced with one female, and in a 

* Infloenee of the thmgiaiitlon on the Neryons fjntem. 
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abort time extended to some twenty others. And a nmilar ac- 
count is ^ven by Rev. Mr. ArchiDald, of Unst* He says, at 
first tiie anection commenced with a female ; but on her mani- 
festing the afifection at church, it was immediately communica- 
ted to others. And in another parish, some sixty persons were 
seized in the same way ; and being carried out and laid in the 
yard, they would struggle and roar with all their might, for five 
or ten minutes, and then rise up without remembering anything 
that had happened to them. 

Affections of the same kind prevailed among the Anabaptists 
in Germany, and the French Prophets in Dauphiny, and in 
England ; and after them the Quakers, and also among the Pu- 
ritans of New England, in 1745, and more recently among the 
Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, and especially among the 
Mormons. Nor are these affections confined to Protestant sects ; 
they have been equally prevalent amon^ the Papists, and, indeed^ 
among those who are not religiously disposed. I have been in- 
formed of similar affections among the Mahometans. A gentle- 
man who has been among them during seasons of prayer, states, 
thai for some time he had seen some of them convulsed, and 
they would emit a khid of froth at the mouth. Those less fa- 
vored, would take this foam from the mouths of their compan- 
ions, and by rubbing it upon their own bodies, would thus ex- 
cite a similar state of feeling and action in themselves. 

That the afiections above described, were conmmnicated by the 
laws of sympaiheHc imitation, there can be no doubt And it would 
be equally ea£fy to show, that many diseases deemed contagious, 
have been communicated in the same way. The histoir of the 
Asiatic Cholera would as plainly demonstrate the trutn of this 
position, as it would prove, that any such disease ever existed. 
And the same might be said of other diseases, and affections, both 
mental and physical, which are frequently known to gain upon 
individuals, families, neighborhoods, and generally whole dis- 
tricts of country. Sometmies an enormous crime will be com- 
mitted ; and its flagrancy excites a kind of susceptibility in the 
mind of another, and another, until it has been followed by a 
dozen or more of the same kind. 

156. A few years since a suicide was committed in Troy, 
N. Y., by lumging. One of the men who assisted in taking the 
corpse down, was noticed to place the rope, taken from the neck 
of the dead man, in his pocket ; — nothing was thought of the cir- 
cumstance at the time. Eut, one year afterwards, that very 
man was found huns in the same place, and with that identical 
cord about his neck 1 

Religious and political excitements are always modified, di- 



* Bdinburg Medical and Surgical Joomal, yoL 3, pu 438L 
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rected and characterized, by the mental faculties which they call 
into action.. And, though they generally produce too much 
commotion to allow of simcient reflection to enable a tUsinter- 
eHedpenon to see how beautifully they illustrate the nature 
of the human mind, yet they do, nevertheless, furnish the data 
from which it would be an easy matter to show the truth of my 
assumptions with regard to it (129) 

IT. WITCHCRArr. 

Faittay Fear and Ignorance. 

157. That state of society which has originated witchcraft, 
depends upon ignorance^ marvellov^neas and Jear, Whenever 
these faculties become very much excited, and the mind is occu- 
pied with the thoughts of witchcraft, then it is that such persons 
think themselves, or their neighbors, really hewUched. (106) 

158* Witchcraft has never been known, except under the 
following circumstances : — 

1. Tfc^ people believed in it, and thought it produced hj9iq)er- 
nattardl power. 

2. The persons concerned in it, were ignorant of the laws of 
mind, and stipersiitiom. * 

3. Innocent persons accused themselves and one another, and 
in this waj they came to think themselves, or others, (etrufcAedl 

4. Then: ignoran4x and supersUtion led them to attribute cer- 
tain strange phenomena to witchcraft. 

5. The excitement hnd/ear upon the subject, the sight of per- 
sons said to be in league with the devil, all tended to keep up 
that state of feeling, which constituted the thing called witch- 
craft 

What more likely to bewitch an ignorant, fearful, and highly 
susceptible person, than to charge him with witchcraft, as mawr 
have been, from envy or hatred ? The bare suspicion spreads 
from ear to ear, and strikes terror throughout the neig*hborhood 
and country where the belief in witches obtains. The stupeded 
person is shunned, as bein? worse, if possible, than the devil 
himself; and the boiror and fear attendant on the mere suspi- 
cion of a crime, so monstrous and dreadful in its effects, pros- 
trates all before it, and leaves nothing but fear and untchery in 
its train. 

159. There is not a case of witchcraft upon record, but 
which, if produced, would confirm the views I have here given, of 
this thing. A lady in New York, consulted afortune-t^eryUid 
was so much afiected by his prediction of her deaUi, diat ^ ac- 
tually died the very next dav, as the old negro told her she would! 
Take the cases of the children, in the poor-house at Haarlem, 
in HoUandi who were seized with sympathetic convulsions ; or 
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any similar excitement which ever occurred, and yon will find 
fyucta enough to demonstrate the doctrine here advanced. At such 
times the nervous system becomes excited and deranged, and 
hence the mind may be impressed and moulded into almost any 
shape which the prevalent whima, or superstitious notions may 
chance to give it Hence it is found so difficult to reason some 
people out of their peculiar notions. 

Gen. Walstein, who lived in the seventeenth century, was sin* 
gularly superstitious, though he was brave and intrepid on the 
field of battle. In 1625, while planning one of his campaigns, 
he sat up ail night, as usual, on such occasions, to consult the 
stars. Sitting by his window, but in contemplation, he felt him- 
self violently struck on the back. Feeling that he was alone, 
and his chamber door locked, he was seized with aflfright. He 
doubted not this blow was a messenger from God to warn him 
of his speedy death. He became melancholy, but bis friends 
knew not the cause. His confession, however, discovered the 
cause, and one of the pages of the general confessed that, being 
intent on playing one of his comrades a trick, he had hid him- 
self in Walstein"s apartment, and, mistaking him for his friend, 
had struck him on the back. While bis master was examining 
the room, he jumped out of the window. (113) This explana- 
tion saved the general's life ; for, had it not been given, his ex- 
cited fear and marvdUmsntss woufd have overpowered his ner- 
vous system, and thus caused his death. 

IdO. So with many people, the barking of a dog, at a par- 
ticular time, the breaking of a looking-glass, the gnawing of a 
little insect upon thecal], the burning of a candle, sight of the 
moon over the left shoulder, are all taken as prognostications of 
bad luck, ill health, or death. And where such superstitions pre- 
vail, people are constantly liable to be bewitched, first, out of their 
senses, and then their health and their lives fall an easy prey to 
the same superstition. 

The following account was originally published in the " Zoo- 
nomia,** and was subsequently verified by the poet Wordsworth : 

A young fanner in Warwickshire, finding his hedges broken, and the sticks 
carried away during a frosty season, determined to watch for the thief. He lay 
many cold hours under a haystack, and at length an old woman, like a witch in 
a play, approached, and began to pull up the hedge ; he waited till she had tied 
her bundle of sticks, and was carrying them off, that he might convict her of 
theft, and then springing from his coucoalraent, he seized his |H-ey with violent 
threats. After some altercation, in which her load was left upon the ground, 
she kneeled upon the bundle of sticks, and raising her hands to Heaven, be- 
neath the bright moon, then at the full, spoke to the farmer, already shivering 
with cold, " Heaven grant that thou mayst never know again the blessing to be 
warm." He complained of cold all the next day, and wore an upper coat, and 
in a few days another, and in a fortnight took to his bed, always saying noth- 
ing made him warm ; he covered himself with very many blankets, and had a 
sieve over his face as he lay. From this one insane idea, he kept bis bed above 
twenty years, for fear of the cold air, till at length he died. (94) 

5* 
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All this ml^ht be anticipated, at any time, where the circum- 
stances, and tgnorancey and feco" of the parties are sufficient to 
be worked upon in this way, by the predUHon of an old woman. 

161. But what shall we say, for those of the present a^ 
in this land of light, who profess to be intelligent and well m- 
formed, and who, nevertheless, retain all the old notions about 
the old woman, or imtch^ with a wrinkled face, a furred brow, a 
hairy lip, a gobber tooth, a squint eye, a squeaking voice, a 
scolding tongue, a ragged coat on her back, a skull cap on her 
head,, a spindle in her hand, and a dog or cat by her side.* Or, 
perhaps, she is seen scudding through the air on a broomstick, 
or baring one of her numerous teats to be sucked by the devil. 
Nay, we have clergymen in our very midst,t who have recent- 
ly written and preached upon this subject, for the purpose of 
creating an excitement, and increasing the faith of the credu- 
lous in witchcraft. I am not aware that we have any ^ regular" 
professional ^ witchfinders," who perambulate the conntiy as of 
old, with their hazel rods, to find out, detect, or accuse innocent 
people of this horrid crime, for three pounds apiece. Neverthe- 
less, we have writers and preachers in faver m witchcraft, as if 
the crimes, and ignorance, and sufiTering, attendant upon the prev- 
alence of that belief should be too soon prevented and banished 
from our world ! It is not enough that thousands on thousands 
of innocent people, men, women and childrenl even, have been 
put to a violent deatli by this detestable notion ; it is not enough 
that females have been driven by it to confess themselves preg- 
nant by the devil ; ministers of the Christian religion now advo- 
cate these disgraceful prejudices, and denounce those as ene- 
mies to mankind who attempt to give that information of the hu- 
man mind which might relieve suffering humanity from this 
terrible scourge. 

III. MODERN " MIRACLES." 

Ixodes among the Papists and Mormons, JEkalir^ the 
sick, causing the lame to walk. Cast of Mary Jobson. ^ Vir- 
gins of the TjproL^ 

162. I account for the cure of diseases, lameness, deafness, 
and even Uindness, partial or total, without supernatural agency. 
Results of this kind have oflen occurred under the excitement 
of Hope and Faith, and, when associated with religion, they are 



* I hare now before me cuts, engraved and publifihed in England, in 1619, 
npreaenting the appearance of Uiose " old women." 

t Rev. Henry Jones, of New York, and Dr. Wilson, of Cincinnati, and otb- 
*!■» beaideM the Mormons. 

"^ A Mrs. Hicks and ber litUe daagbter. only nme yoara oM, were hanged, un- 
"le charge of witdicraft, at Huntingaon, England, in 1616. 
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attribated to the direct power of God. So among the Papists 
and other religious sects. 

That the so called ^ miracles," among the Papists, Mormons 
and others, (whenever any real cures have been brought about,) 
were produced by impressions made upon the nutrUive Jlwd, 
through the mind of the patient, or through one of the external 
senses, at least, is beyond all doubt (105) Indeed, why should 
I believe that cures are performed by miraculous power or me- 
dicinal drugs, even, when they occur under religious associa- 
tions, and by some other power, wh^i they are brought about by 
Pathetism ? In this way I have cured cases of Ticdolorouz, 
Spasms, Neuralgia, Chorea, Rheumatism, Sick Headache, Par- 
alysis, Insanity, Cholera Morbus, Stammering, Epilepsy, Mono- 
mania, Deafness, Fits, Hysteria, Loss of Voice, Hypochondria, 
Toothache, Want of Sleep, St Vitus' Dance, and Blindness, be- 
sides numerous Congenital Difficulties, and bad habits, such as 
the use of Tea, Cofiee, Tobacco, and Intoxicating Drinks, and, 
as it may be interesting to the reader, I will here give the par- 
ticulars of two or three cases, out of the many which have 
already been laid before the public. 

163« 1. CaMmug the Dumb to tpeak ! Having been invited by Mr. La Roy 
Sundertand, editor of the Magnet, to witneM bis operations upon a lady who 
had lost the ose of her fkculties of speech, we did so, and witnessed some won- 
derful results, which we now propose to detail. 

The lady stated, and so did her friends, that she had not spoicen aloud for 
about two years, and during that time had been afflicted with a most trouble- 
acme and incessant hacking sough and tickling in the bronchial tubes, and a part 
of the time had been brought very low, and appeared to be wasting away with 
disease. Mr. Sunderland in a few moments put the patient into a good sleep ; 
after which the fdlowing experiments were made. 

I pinched the operators hand : the patient instantly twinged one of hers, and 
began to rub it smartly with the other ; this was repeated several times, always 
with the same results. On being asked bv Mr. S. what was the matter, the re- 
ply was. some one had pinched her hand ! I then pinched her hand, but witiK 
out proancing the least apparent sensation. 

After these and other experiments, Mr. S. entered into conversation with 
her, and told her to speak aloud as she used to do. She hutantly obeyed^ in an 
audible voice ! ! Mr. 8. requested me then to go out of the room into the hall 
as far as the front door. I did so. He then requested the patient to call my 
name aloud ; she did so in so audible a tone as to be heard distinctly by me, 
l*he following conversation then took place between Mr. S. and the patient : 

Mr. Sunderland seated himself at the farther side of the room, some distance 
from the patient, when the following conversation took place between them, 
she answering his questions in an audible toics, so that she was he^rd dis- 
tinctly all over the room : — 

Q. How long is it since you were able to speak above a whisper ? 

A. About two years, sir. 

d. During this time, have you ever been able to makfs yours»)f heard by any 
one as far from you as I am now ? 

A. No, sir. 

d. Did you expect ever to be able to speak aloud again ? 

A. No, sir. 

a. How long is i^ since you despaired of Qod*> iQercy, and thought you had 
eommitted the unpardonable sin ? 

A. Abtnfl op* jr«Wr 
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Q. Do yoa believe tbat Pathetism may be the means of correcting this error 
of the mind? 

A. Yes , sir. 

Q. Has it thus benefitted you? 

A. Yes, sir. I now love the Savior— I feel perfectly hai^y. I never in my 
life felt more perfectly bappt. 

Q. Do you think you will regain your voice ? 

A. Yes, sir, if you would continue to assist me. 

Q» What have your physicians told you about your case ? 

A. Some of them have said I should never be able to speak aloud again. 

Tocsin of Liberty, Mbanyy JV*. T., July 38, 1843. 

164t. ^ Surgical operation perfornud by a Simmambulist!! Mr. Sunderland's 
tenth and last lecture on the Human Soul, was delivered, according to previous 
notice, in Morris Place, to a crowded and highly intelligent audience on Saturday 
evening last. Long before the ai^ointed hour, tlie house was filled and '* expec- 
tation stood tiptoe,*^ to witness the extraordinary phenomena promised for the 
evening. Among those taken upon the platform under the power of the charm, 
was Dr. H. J. Paine, Mr. Ketchum, and a young man by the name of Althiser. 
The other three were ladies. After causing Mr. A. to dance, and a few other 
results, Mr. S. proceeded to prepare one of the ladies far a surgical operation, and 
invited the medical faculty, the clergy, and gentlemen of the press present, to 
the (riatform, for the purpose of having them inspect the tooth to be drawn, and 
notice the manner in which it was done; He then took hold of Dr. Paine, (who 
was still under the influence of the spell,) and led him up to the lady seated in 
the chair. And now occurred a sight upon which, [Nrobably, mortal eyes never 
gazed before. It was to see the somnambulic doctor in the process of extracting 
that tooth, while both he and the patient were in a state of tranc^, and neither of 
them able to open their eyes, or move a muscle, without the consent of the lec- 
turer. The tooth was very firmly set, and it required an extraordinary outlay 
of strength to extract it. The laay sat during the operation without the slight- 
est manifestation of consciousness, though she is well known to be one of the 
most fearful and timid ^ in her natural state — so much so, that she has been 
thrown into spasms, it is said, when attempts have been made to draw her 
teeth while she was awake. In a few minutes after, the Dr. himself was seat- 
ed in the front chair, the spell still upon him, — and another physician present 
(Dr. Lyman,) proceeded to perform a similar operation Ufwnhim! This experi- 
ment was intensely interesting, and highly satisfactory to the audience, as we 
suppose it the first and only one of the kind ever performed, since old Adam 
was put into the ** deep sleep," for the purpose of having the rib taken from his 
side. Troy Budget, SepL S3, 1845. 

165. 3. Tumor removed by Mr, Sunderiand, mthout the kntfe. — SuaoiCAL 
QpERATioif SUPERSEDED BT Pathetism ! — The poragTOph we published a few 
days since, from an English paper, concerning a surgical operation performed 
on a person in a sbite of unconscious sleep, has brought to our elbow our friend 
Sunderland, of Pathematic memory, who informs us that he has bad hundreds of 
similar cases ; and one is so very extraordinary that we cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to give it to our readers, as we believe nothing of the kind was ever heard 
of before ; and sure we are that no case like it will be found upon record, either 
in the history of surgery, medicine, or mesmerism. The account is substan- 
tially as follows : — 
While Mr. Sunderland was giving lectures last February, in the Tremont 

Temple la this city, he was applied to by Capt. W , of the U. S. A., to 

pathetise his daughter, for the purpose of rendering her insensible while a tumor 
should be cut from her left breast. The lady was twenty three years of age, 
and weighed about 180 pounds. The tumor had been examined some eighteen 
months before by a number of our first physicians, who all agreed that it should 
be taken out with the knife. One of them pronounced it fibrous, and another 
cancerous. It caused her much pain, and about three months before she came 
to Mr. S., her attending physician put a diachylum plaster upon it ; but took it 
off again in twenty-four hours, as he said it " only made it worse." In about 
seventeen days Mr. Sunderland succeeded in securing the speUupon her system, 
so that she was utterly unconscious. During this time she was visited by her 
surgeon, but the tumor was not particularly examined, Feb. S2. at 10, A. M., 
was the hour fixed upon for the surgical opera|ion to l)e perfi^med. 
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The night prevkmi was spent almost without sleep by the anxioas bnsbaad 
•Bd parents. The patient herself had not been made acquainted with the de- 
■if n, and at the appointed moment she was tpftt^wumd in a state of utter im ca m 
saausnestf with her left arm stretched over her head in a state of rigidity resem- 
Uing death. The operating surgeon came precisely at 10, accompanied with 
three other surgeons ; and, after arranging his instruments, waxing his thread, 
Itc, he, with the attending surgeons, examined the breast for the space of half 
an hour, and, — finally decided that there was no tumor there! During the time 
«he had been pathetised, the fmn and the tnmor had disappeared at by magit ! 
That there had been a tumor there, bigger than a hen's egg, all were agreed ; 
hut what had removed it, the medical gentlemen did not pretend to say. Since 
that time, there have been no symptoms of its return. She believes, as does her 
husband, father, mother, and friends, that it wan dissipated by paihetism alone, 
and her ecstacy in being thus able to escape the bloody work of the knife was 
excessive, as may well be supposed. We have often heard of persons being 
rendered insensible to pain while surgical operations have been perrformed upui 
them ; but never before did we hear of a case where the pout and the ta m a r 
were both removed by Pathetism, without resort either to medicine or the knife ! 

Boston Ckronotypej June 5, 1846. 

166. Say you, these results were produced by supernatural 
power? How does this appear ? True, they were produced by 
miraculous agency, just as really as if they had come to pass by 
touching the bones, or visiting the grave of a dead saint But, 
then, as I have shown, we have no occasion for referring such 
results to supernatural power, either good or bad, as long as we 
know what the laws of the nervous system are, by which these, 
and all similar phenomena have been produced. 

To be able to account, satisfactorily, for *' strange noises,'' 
and ^ sights," so called, such as have usually been considered 
** supernatural," we have only to study the laws of Marvelloua- 
nessy FaHh, and ^mpaihy^ and all is plain. (60, 113.) 

167. The ** Miraculous case of Mary Jobson," of England, 
as it is called, " The Entranced Female," and the ** Virgins of 
the Tyrol," have nothing really miraculous in them. The ac- 
count published of Mary Jobson, by Dr. Clanny, shows that her 
brains were diseased, for it declares that she ^ oflen complained 
of pain in her head," when it was so tender that she could not 
^ bear to have it touched." And such cases of cerebral de- 
rangement are published to the world by gentlemen of the Med- 
ical Faculty andjiiinisters of the Christian religion, as *' miracu- 
lous !" attestations of the truth of popery ! 

IV. PREVISION. 

Predictions, Prophetic Dreams. Presentiments. JRemarkaUe 
Coincidences. 

168. As we have seen, one of the faculties developed by 
the Element of Wisdom is Prevision, or that organ by which 
the mind comprehends existing laws, or associations, by which 
future results will be evolved. Prevision, therefore, is a neces- 
sary result, from the perfect development of Penetration, Rea- 
son, and Sagacity. It was in the exercise of these faculties. 
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that Tacitus foresaw the calamities which desolated Europe, on 
the fall of the Roman Empire, and predicted them in a work 
written some five hundred years before they came to pass. Cic- 
ero appeals to Atticus, in confirmation of his having possessed 
the faculty which had always enabled him to judge of the aflSurs 
of the republic as a good diviner ; and affirming, that its over- 
throw had taken place, precisely as he had foreseen, fourteen 
years before.* Thucidydes attributes this faculty to Themisto- 
cles, for he says : " By a species of sagacity peculiarly his own, 
for which he was in no degree indebted to early education or 
after study, he was supereminently happy in forming a prompt 
judgment in matters that admitted but little time for delibera- 
tion ; at the same time that he far surpassed all his deducUoTU of 
thejidure from the past.^^\ 

Aristotle wrote up6n divination^ tmd he reveals the process 
by which one of the professors of this art was enabled to arrive 
at his conclusions. The fiUure being always very obscure, he 
said nothing about it, except what he could infer from the pres- 
ent, and the past, which were open to the view of all.| Solon, 
at Athens, contemplating on the port and citadel of Munychia, 
exclaimed, *' How blind is man to futurity ! Could the Atheni- 
ans foresee what mischief they will do, they would even eat it 
with their own teeth to get rid of it" More than two hundred 
vears afterwards, that prediction was verified. Sir Widter Ra- 
leigh foresaw the consequences of the division which occurred 
in the established church of England about 1530, and described 
them distinctly long before they occurred. Bishop Williams, in 
the time of Charles the First, foresaw and predicted the final 
success of the Puritanic party, and when that success was scarce- 
ly believed by any one besides himself, he abandoned the gov- 
ernment and sided with the obscure party.§ 

It was this faculty that led Dudgoll to travel over England, 
taking draughts of its ancient monuments, as if, by intuition, he 
anticipated their destruction in 1641. Lord Falkland foresaw 
and predicted the character and course of Cromwell; ^this 
coarse, unpromising man," said his lordship, pointing to Crom- 
well, *' will be the first person in the kingdom if the nation 
comes to blows." The fall of Bonaparte was foreseen and pre- 
dicted, when that remarkable personage was in the zenith of his 
glory. " His eagerness," said the Marquis of Wellesley, " is 
so inordinate, his jealousy of independence so fierce, his keen- 
ness of appetite so feverish in all that touches his ambition, even 



* Ep. ad. Att. lib. 10. ch. 4. 
Demonologia, p. 128. 
Arist. Rbet lib. 7. c 5. 
Rushwortb, Vol. 1. p. 4S0. 
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in the most triflinc^ things, that he mud plunge into dreadful 
difficulties." Dr. Rartly predicted the Ml of &e existing gov- 
ernment and hierarchies.* Knox, the celebrated ^former, pos- 
sessed this faculty in a remarkable degree. It is said, that 
when condemned to a galley in Rochelle, he predicted his 
preaching at St Giles in Edinburgh, which actually occurred 
three years afterwards. He also predicted the death of Thomas 
Maitland, and Kirkaldy of Grange, and warned Regrent Murray 
not to proceed to Linlithgow, where he was assassinated. 

It was dojubtless in ue exercise of the same iiiculties, that 
president Madison wrote and preserved those papers, giving in- 
formation about the constitution of our government, which he 
foresaw would be so valuable to succeeding generations; and 
the same process of reasoning led a contemporary artist to trans- 
fer upon canvass the features of Washin^n and his lady, be- 
sides others whose names are immortalized with the times in 
which they lived. Volumes might be filled with details show- 
ing the development of this faci3ty, in every age of tbe world, 
but the foregoing are sufficient for our present purpose. 

169. ^metimes the organs of Prevision become very ac- 
tive in sleep, and then we have such results as the following : 

The murder of Mr. Adams, in New York, some years since, 
by J. C. Colt, was anticipated by the wife of the former, before^ 
it took place. Two days before her husband's disappearance, 
she dreamed, twice, that he was murdered, and that she saw his 
body cut into pieces and packed in a box. The dreams gave 
her great concern, from their vividness ; and She went once to 
relate them to her mother, but did not, from the apprehension of 
being laughed atf 

170. In the nisbt of the 11th of May, 1813, Mr. Williams, of Scorrler house, 
near Redruth, in Cornwall, awoke his wife, and exceedingly adtated, told her. 
that he had dreamed that he was in the lobby of the House of Commons, and 
saw a man shoot with a pistol, a gentleman who had Just entered the lobby, 
who was said to be the chancellor ; to which Mrs. Williams naturally replied 
that it was unly a dream, and recommended him to be composed, and go to 
sleep as soon as he could. He did so, and shortly after again awoke her, and 
said that he had the second time had the same dream ; whereupon she observ- 
ed, he had been so much agitated with his former dream, that she supposed it 
had dwelt on his mind, and begged of him to try to compose himself, and go to 
sleep, which he did. A third time the vision was repeated ; on which, not- 
withstanding her entreaties that he would be quiet, and endeavor to forget it, 
he arose, being then between one and two o'clock, and dressed himself. At 
breakfast, the dreamFwere the sole subject of conversation ; and in the forenoon 
Mr. Williams went to Falmouth, where he related the particulars of them to all 
of his acquaintance that he met. On the following day, Mr. Tucker of Trema- 
ton Castle, accompanied by his wife, a daughter of Mr. Williams, went to Scor- 
rier house about dusk. 

Immediately after the first salutations, on their entering tbe parlor, where 
were Mr., Mrs., and Miss Williams, Mr. Williams began to relate to Mr. Tucker 



* Obs. on Man, 1749. 

t N. Y. Commercial Advertiser of Oct. 11, 1841. 
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the circumstances of his dream ; and Mrs* Williams obserYed to hef datigll' 
ter, Mrs. Tucker, laughingly, that her father could not eteft suffer Mr. TucKer 
to be seated, before he told him of his nocturnal visitati<m : on the statement of 
which, Mr. Tucker observed, that it would do very well for a dream to have tlM 
chancellor in the lobby of the House of Commons, but that he Would not be 
found there in reality ; and Mr. Tucker then asked what sort of a man be ap- 
peared to be, when Mr. Williams minutely described him ; to which Mr. Tucker 
replied : Your description is not at all that of the chancellor, but it is cer' 
tainly very exactly that of Mr. Perceval, the chancellor of the exchequer ; and 
although he has been to me the greatest enemy I ever met with through life, for 
a supposed cause, which had no foundation in truth, (or words to that effect,) I 
should be exceedingly sorry indeed Co hear of his being assassinated, or of an 
injury of the kind happening to him. Mr. Tucker then inquired of Mr. Wil- 
liams if be had never seen Mr. Perceval, and was told that he had never seen 
him, nor had ever even written to him, either on public or private business } in 
short, that he never had anything to do with him, nor had he ever been in the 
k>bby of the House of Commons in his life. Whilst Mr. Williams and Mr. Tucker 
were still standing, they heard a horse gallop to the door c^ the house, and 
hnmediately after Mr. Michael Williams, of Treviner, Tson of Mr. Williams of 
Bcorrier) entered the room, and said that he had gallopped out from Truro, 
(from which Scorrier is distant seven miles,) having seen a gentleman there, 
who had come by that evening's mail from London, who said that he had been 
ki the lobby of the House of Commons on the evening of the Ilth, when a man 
called Bellingham had shot Mr. Perceval; andflliat as it might occasion scnne 
great ministerial changes, and might affect Mr. Tucker's political friends, he 
had come out as fast as he could, to make him acquainted with it, having heard 
at Truro, that he had passed through that place on his way to Scorrier. After 
the astonishment which this intelligence had created had a little subsided, Mr. 
Williams described most particularly the appearance and dress of the man that 
he saw in his dream fire the pistol, as be had before done of Mr. Perceval. 
About six weeks after, Mr. Williams having business in town, went, accompa- 
nied by a friend, to the House of Commons, where, as has been alreiuiy observ- 
ed, he had never before been. Immediately that he came to the steps at the 
entrance of the lobby, he said, ** This place is as distinctly within my recolleo- 
tion, in my dream, as any room in my house ;" and he made the same observa- 
tion when he entered the lobby. He then pointed out the exact spot where 
Bellingham stood wh«n he fired, and which Mr. Perceval had reacheu when he 
was struck by the ball, and where and bow he fell. The dress, both of Mr. 
Perceval and Bellingham, agreed with the descriptions given by Mr. Williams, 
even to the most minute particular.* 

The Times states, that Mr. Williams was then alive, and the 
witnesses, to whom he made known the particulars of his dream, 
were also living ; and that the editor had received the statement 
from a correspondent of unquestionable veracity. 

Prophetic Dreams. 

171. Dr. Binns, after relating: the case of Dr. Walker, of 
Dublin, who was buried alive, observes — 

** Here is a man who, as it were, possessed an instinctive knowledge that he 
should be buried alive, and who was so convinced of it, that he wrote a trea- 
tise, with a view if possible to avert so horrid a calamity ; and still farther to 
assure himself, entered into a compact with a second par^, for the fulfilment 
of certain precautions before he should be consigned to earth, yet, disappointed 
in the end, and compelled to bow to the inscnitible fiat of that hiw of natural 
contingencies which the imaginative Greeks erected into supertheism, and con- 
secrated by the tremendous name of Destiny.*' 



London Times of August 16, 1886. 
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17 fi* The following case is quoted by the same author, 
from Dr. Abercrombie, who states, " that its accuracy may be 
relied on in all its particulars." 

Two sisters bad been for some days attending their brother, who was suffer- 
ing from a common sore-throat, severe and protracted, but not considered dan- 
gerous. At this time one of the sisters had obtained the loan of a watch from 
a friend, her own being out of repair. As this watch was a kind of heir-loom 
in the family of the lady from whom it had been borrowed, particular caution 
was given lest it should meet with some injury. Both of the sistbra slept in a 
room adjoining that of the brother's, and one night the elder awoke tho younger 
in extreme alarm, and told her that she had dreamed that " Mary's watch had 
stopped," and that when she had told her of it, she had replied — '* Much worse 
than that had happened, for Charles* breath had sKmied also." To quiet ber 
agitation, the younger immediately arose, proceeded to her brother's room, 
found him asleep, and the watch which had been carefully put away in a 
drawer, going correctly. The following night the same dream occurred, ac- 
companied by the same agitation, and quieted in the same manner — the brother 
being sound asleep, and the watch going. In the morning, after breakfast, one 
of these ladies having occasion to write a note, proceeded to her desk, while the 
other sat with her brother in the adjoining room. Having written and folded 
the note, she was proceeding to take out the watch which was now in the desk, 
to use one of the seals appended to it, when she was astonished to find it had 
stopped, and at the same instant a scream from her sister hurried her to the 
bed side of her brother, who, to her grief, liad just breathed his last. The 
disease was considered to be progressing favorably, when he was seized with a 
sudden spasm, and died of suffocation. The coincidence between the stoppage 
of the watch and the death of the brother, is the most perplexing circumstance 
of the case, since the mere stoppage of the watch, or the death of the brother, 
might have been explained on very rational principles ; or had the watch stop/jped 
beKire or after the death of the brother, it might have been easily supposed to 
have been forgotten to be wound up ; or it may have suffered some injury from 
the hurry and trepidation incidental to anguish and bereavement, but as the 
case is related, it is certainly a most extr«urdinary, surprising, and mysteri- 
ous incident. 

173. In the Life of Sir Henry Wotten, by Isaac Walton, 
there is a dream related of Sir Henry's father, Thomas Wotten. 
A little before his death, he dreamed tiiat the University of Oxford 
was robbed by his townsmen and poor scholars, five in number; 
and being that day to write to his son Henry, at Oxford, he 
thought it worth so much pains as by a postscript to his letter to 
make a slight inquiry of it The letter was written from Kent, 
and came into his son's hands the very morning after the night 
on which the robbery was committed ; for the dream was true, 
and the circumstances, though not in the exact time, and by it 
such light was given to this work of darkness, that the five 
guilty persons were presently discovered and apprehended. 
Walton also says, " that Thomas Wotten, and his uncle Nicholas 
Wotten, who was Dean of Canterbury, both foresaw and foretold 
the day of their deaths." 

The Baron Swedenborg, it is said, foretold the time of his 
own death, and expired at the very time he himself had pre- 
dicted. 

Prophetic Dreams have occasionally occurred from the earliest 
ages of the world ; aqd some of the most remarkable instances 
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of which may he found recorded in the Bihle, Genesis zxzviL 

5— 3a 

v. MENTAL HALLUCINATIONS. 

1*74. The fact, that from the earliest ages of the world, 
certain persons have assumed to have actual, personal knowledge 
of the spiritual sphere, is something towards sood evidence to 
prove that the human mind is, naturally, ascendinfir towards such 
a state of existence. But another fact connected with this sub- 
ject is "praof that many or most of these different persons have 
been deceived, because they have not agreed in their reports of 
one and the same thing. Some of the parties, we know, must 
have been dishonest in assuming what they knew to be false, 
and others, from the causes already described, (122) must have 
been hallucinated, and hence they may have been sincere in 
their various accounts. The question to be decided here should 
be distinctly understood : — 

1. It is not whether there be a spiritual sphere or not, which 
is not accessible to tlie external senses. 

2. Not whether any principle or part of the human form be in 
a state of conscious existence after the body is dead. 

3. Not whether the human spirit may not at times, while con- 
nected with the body, become so far developed as to have intui- 
tive knowledge of existing laws, by which it may foretell events 
which those laws will bring about 

4. Nor whether the spirit, when thus developed, may not have 
intuitive knowledge of every law and every thing else, wiUdn 
the degree of its £velojpment. 

The question is this: — When different accounts from different 
persons of one and the same thing do not agree^ how are we to de- 
cide whiai to receive 7 The only satisfactory answer to this ques- 
tion I have already given. (71) 

175. ]. If the accounts when taken together do not agree, 
we cannot receive the whole. They may all be false. 

2. If we find that the reports of one person, or one class, do 
not agree with themselves, we cannot receive the reports of that 
person or class. 

3. If the reports of any one person or class do agree with 
themselves, we cannot receive them if they do not agree with 
what we know to be the laws of mind (71, 72) and the constitu- 
tion of things. (2) 

4. We cannot receive reports of another sphere of existence, 
as truiffuUy made, if the manner in which the knowledge is 
said to be obtained, do not agree with what we know to be the 
facts in the case. Hence we cannot depend upon the reports 
which various minds have given of visions and communicatioos 
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with the sphit world. As we have seen, they may all he false ; 
or, if partljr true, they may not be true in the manner in which 
they are said to have been developed. Minds may sometimes 
acquire knowledge without knowing how they acquire it, as all 
are more or less liable to be deceived who are not familiar widi 
human nature. And hence it has been that so many persons 
have been deceived by the assumed visions of the Anabaptists, 
Shaking Quakers, Mormons, and others. Indeed, such visions 
have been common among certain classes of people from the be- 
ginning, and those have been the most deceived by them, espe- 
cially among religious sects, including the Papists and Protest- 
ants, Jews, Greeks, and Mahommedons, where there has been the 
least knowledge of the nature and constitution of the human 
mind. 

VI. INTUITION. 

ITU. That certain persons have an wiuUive knowledge of 
MathemaHea and Mudcy without the labor of study, is certain. 
This x8 Clmrvoyanct,^ However, it is not so uncTerstood by per- 
sons who are not familiar with the degrees in which the inher- 
ent faculties of the human mind have been or may be developed. 
There are three things to be considered, connected with this 
subject 

177* 1. That persons whose minds were imperfectly devel- 
oped have assumed a great deal more that was either true, or that 
could be proved in specific cases of alledged intuitive knowledge. 
And hence, when the proof has been demanded, it could not oe 
given, and doubt and skepticism have been the natural results. 

2. Reports have been made of extraordinary cases, which 
could not be demonstrated. I have known a number of persons, 
who at times manifested intuitive knowledge of things, past, pre- 
sent and future ; but it would be difficult for me to convince 
others, perhaps, that I may not have been more or less deceived 
in some way, because I could not present the same amount of 
evidence to their minds ; and besides, what would satisfy one 
person, under some circumstances, would not be sufficient to 
satisfy another under different circumstances. 

3. It is admitted, that in such cases as those of Zerah Colbum, 
Young, Safibrd, Ole Bull, and others, that an inttdUve indepen- 
dent mculty of knowing does obviously exist. And, now, no per- 



* The terms ** Clairvoyance" and ** Mesmerism" are used without sufficient 
reason. Mesmer never produced either a state of Trance, or what is now 
called Clairvoyance, at all. He induced a species of physical results, which 
were manifested in convulsions and the like. Hence, the induced Trance 
should never be called " Mesmeric," nor should it be called " Magnetic," for 
reasons already given. (96) 
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fectly candid person will or can deny, but that if the haman 
mind is ever aev eloped in this life so as to have itduiUve knmd- 
edge of mathematicst or mime, or language^ it may be bo far de- 
veloped in other respects as to have a perfect comprehension of 
other things. And if one, why not all ? Why not all that 
comes wUhin the range of the ae^ee qf deodapmeni ? (75) In- 
deed, we find it is precisely so m relation to every individoal 
mind, for each mind actually does know^ and comprehend^ jost in 
proportion to its sphere, and the degree of its development This 
no one can deny. Intuitive knowledge, therefore, ought not to 
be denied as impossible, by any minc^ because if the deeree of 
tlie development be perfect^ the knowledge must be pmect M 
thatd^ree, 

17l!i. There are many cases upon record of persons who 
have possessed intuiiive aagaaly and penetrcUion^ and which have 
never been doubted or denied. Swedenborg evinced tbese 
powers in numerous instances, and many other remarkable cases 
of its development have long been before the world. As an in- 
stance, take the case of the celebrated Zschokke. In his auto- 
biography he gives the following account of what he calls his 
** inward sight,** though it seems he himself did not know what 
to make of it, any more than Zerah Colbum did of his remarka- 
ble mathematical powers. 
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I nm," he remarks, "almost afraid to speak of this, not becanee T am 
afVaid tu be thought sitperstitiouf), but that I may thereby strengthen rach feel- 
ings in others. And yet it may be an addition to our stock of aoul-ezperiences, 
and therefore I will confess ! It has happened to roe sometimes, on mv first 
uieethig with strangers, as I listened silently to their discourse, that their ronner 
life, with uinny trilling circumstances therewith connected, or frequently some 

rtarticular scene in that life, has passed quite involuntarily, and as it were dreant- 
ike, yet |>crfortIy distinct before me. During this time I usually feel so en- 
tirely abMorbed in the contemplation of the stranger life, that at last 1 no knger 
see clearly the face of the unknown, wherein I undesignedly read, nor dis- 
tinctly hear the voices of the speakers, which before served in some measure 
AM a romnientary tu the text of their features. Fot a long time I held sach 
visions as delusions of the fancy, and more so as they showed me even the 
dress and motions of the actont, rnomA, furniture, and other accessories. By 
way of Jost, I once, in a familiar family circle at Kirchberg, related the secret 
hlxtory of a Reamstress who had just left the room and the house. I had never 
Neon her before in my life ; people were astonished, and laughed, but. were not 
to ho iHTfinaded that 1 did not previously know the relations of which I spoke ; 
for wnat T had uttered was the literal truth. I, on my part, was no Iras as- 
tuniKhocI that my d ream-pictures were confirmed by the reality. I became more 
Attentive to the subject, and, when propriety admitted it, I would relate to 
tliimn wliofio \\U> thuM passed before nie the subject of my vision, that I miglU 
thereby oiitain confirmation or reAitation of it. It was invariably ratified, net 
without ronsternation on their part.* I inyself hod less confidence than aay 
<Mie In this mental juggler)-. So often as I revealed my visionary gills to any 



Wbat demon inspires you? Must I again believe in possession?" ex- 
^fd the SPIRITUAL Johan von Kiga, when, in the first hour of our ac- 
{{^ce, I related his past life to him, with the avowed object of learning 

_i ik^** ^^ ^ deceived myself. We speculated long on toe eBigmai hut 

■* **■ penetration could not solve It. 
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new penon, I regnlariy expected to bear the answer — * It was not eo.* I felt a 
secret shudder when my auditors replied that it was true, or when their aston- 
ishment betrayed my accuracy befcHre thev spoke. Instead of many, I will 
mention one example, which pre-eminently astounded me : One fair day, in 
the city of Waldshut, I entoreo an inn (the Vine) in company with two young 
student-foresters ; we were tired with rambling through the woods. We sup- 
ped with a numerous society at the table iPkote where the guests were making 
very merry with the peculiarities and eccentricities of the Swiss, with Mes- 
mer's magnetism, Lavater's physiognomy, ice. One of my companions, wboee 
national pride was wcwnded by their mockery, begged roe to make some re- 
|dy, particularly to a handsome young man who sat opposite us^ and who had 
allowed himself extraordinary license. This man's fomm' life was at that 
moment presented to my mind. I turned to him, and asked whether he would 
answer me candidly, if I related to him some of the most secret passages of 
his life, I knowing as little of him personally as he did of me ? That would 
be going a little further, I thou||^t, than Lavater did with his physiognomy. 
He promised, if I were correct m my information, to admit it frankly. I then 
related what my vision had shown me. and the whole company were made 
acquaintod with the privato history of the young merchant : his school years, 
bis youthful errors, with a fault committed in reference to the strong box of 
bis principal. I described to him the uninhabited room, with whitened walls, 
where to the right of the brown door, on a table, stooo a Uack money box, 
&X., iLC A dewl silence prevailed during the whole narration, which i alone 
occasionally interrupted, by inquiring whether I spoke the truth. The start* 
led young man confirmed every particular, and even, what I had scarcely ex- 
pected, the last mentioned. Touched by his candor, i shook hands with him 
over the table, and said no more. He asked my name, which I gave him. 
and we remained together talking till past midnight. He is probably still 
living !'* 

Any explanation of this phenomenon, by means of the known laws of the 
human nund, would, in the present confined state of our knowledce, assur- 
edly fail. We therefore simply give the extraordinary fact as we find it, in 
the words of the narrator, leaving the puzzle to be speculated on by our 
readers. Zschokke adds, that he had met with others who possessed a sim- 
ilar power.* 

I have known a few persons in whom this power was devel- 
oped during mental derangement Indeed, it is an interesting 
fact, which seems to have escaped the notice of previous writers 
upon this subject, that insanity does, sometimes, develop this 
faculty, or in such cases it is one of t^e constituent conditions 
or incidental effects of that abnormal excitement of portions of 
the nervous system, characteristic of insanity. The following 
is one of numerous cases of this kind : — 

In the year 1841 — ^3, my dear, respected father, was firequendy attacked with 
mental derangement, originating, principally, I believe, droia the knowledge of 
my troubles occasioned by the death of my husband. The various scenes of 
mental delusion 1 was called to witness are not uncommon to gentlemen of your 
(Hofession. I therefore pass them over, simply to relate his Hnmge knowledge 
ot events. 

When first attacked he did not recognize me. My attention was first excited 
by the following incident. So soon as the meat for dinner had been brought 
from the butcher's, of which he could have no possible knowledge, being con- 
fined to his bed and out of the reach of either seeing or hearing, (pointing to 
the floor, underneath which was the room it was in) he exclaimed — " What a 
niee rump-gteak — IwM have gomeP* Struck with his manner, and knowing it 
was not our intended dinner, I reidied, " No, father, there is no rump-steak, 
we are to have mutton chops." lie went into a great passion, declared that 
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there was romp-steak, that he could see iL and deaeribed Ae didu I went down 
stairs, and to my ntter astonishment beheld it as he related ! 

In the morning, without malting known my intention, I took a basket and 
went into the giurden to cnt some cabbages and gather strawberries. The gar- 
den being at the side of the house where there was no window to look into it, 
it was imposaiUe for him to see me by ordinary vision. However, he tamed to 
my sister, saying—** 7%at basket mto wHek Betseif is jmUhtrfke eaihages ami 
strawhemes had better be moved out i^ the «im, or ike fruU wSU be sfoiUd. 7VB 
her she is not gathering strawberries fi-dm the best bed, tdke had bettor go to tkeotherP* 
When I was told of u I was completely puzzled. 

During the time of my visit, wherever I went, whatever I did or tboai^ of, 
was open to his view. My suter afterwards innwmed me that his UMdieal at- 
tendant had lent her some books, and one morning my Ikther said to her— 
** TTU Dr, sends his eompliments and wiU be obUged for the books.** Bupposlttg 
some message had been sent, my sister replied, ** veiy welL" In the course of 
a short time after, the Dr's boy arrived, with his ** master's respects," and re- 
quest for the books ! On inquiry, she found that no previous message had been 
sent nor inquiry made for them. The distance ftom us to the Dr's was three 
quarters of a mile. 

At another time he said to my sister—*' There is a handsome young man and 
an old woman coming by the coach this afternoon to see me." And, sure 
enougli. to our surprise, when the coach arrived, it Inought my brother, and a 
nurse for my fkther ! No one had any previous knowledge of my bracher's 
comfang or <n his bringing a nurse with him. The distance firom which they 
came was eleven miles. I wish to call your attention to the circumstaiwe, tbtt 
he did not recognise the parties when thcnr arrived, thoii^ both had been writ 
known to him ! When in his senses, he knew nothing of what had trans- 
pired, and had not even a recollection of my coming to see him ! He wasted 
away to a skeleton, and died mid-summer, 18^ in the 64th year of his age. 
He never, till the time stated, had any mental derangement, though he certainly 
was for years very nervous. He was a talented and very active man ; a Una 
and affectionate father."* 

And this same writer goes on to describe the cases of her two 
sisters, both of whom had intuitive knowledge of distant things 
without the use of the external senses, at a hme when they uxre 
both Bukj and one of them in a state of mental derangement! 
One of them told the exact time by a watch, and the omer who 
was deranged found articles that had been hid in the cellar, 
without the knowledge of any one. 

Now, from such cases, we learn that the intoitiye faculty does 
not always depend upon the healthy state of the entire i^rstenL 
Indeed, a state of delusion in one orsfan may tend to excite this 
power in another ; or, as we often find in cases of inflammation of 
the eyes, they become abnormally sensitive to IMUy and in dis- 
eases of the auditory nerves they become painfiQly sensitive to 
sound. A person, therefore, may have intuitive knowledge of 
one thing, and, at the same time, be ignorant of all else besides ; 
and not only so, one may have intuitive knowledge of one or 
more subjects while in a state of temporary or chrome insanUg! 

Hence it does not follow, that because a person has intaitife 
knowledge of one particular thing, or one class of subjects, tint 
he will, necessarily, know every thing of every other subject 
It more frequently happens, that where one faculty is developed 

* London Zoist, No. 15. 
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in a veiy extraordinaiy degree, another of the faculties will be 
foand deficient in a corresponding ratio.* Of late, it has be- 
come quite common for uninformed persons to put foith the most 
extravagant assumptions with regard to this power, and hence 
they attempt to cany on a business of examining and prescribing 
for diseases by it, when neither of the parties know enough to 
tell whether a person have intuUwe knowledge or not. (74) And 
where persons, connected with the profession of medicine, pre- 
tend to such things in the manner some have done, it is no mar- 
vel that the mind of intellic^ent people are set against the sub- 
ject, as if the science itself were really nothing but imposture, 
and fit only to be pressed into the service of empiricism, to sup- 
ply the place of kmndtdgt in the medical profession. 

The fact that cures sometimesyb2^otr sucn prescriptions, proves 
nothing in favor of these assumptions, as these cures are to be 
accounted for by the laws of the tns mtdicatrix mUurtB^ already 
referred to. (105) In many cases almost any prescription would 
produce a &vorable resultf I do not object to the good which 
any one, learned or ignorant, rich or poor, may do by appropriaU 
means. My object in these remarks is to give correct views of 
human nature, so that all those conditions, causes, and effects, 
which combine to make the phenomena of the body or mind, 
disease or health, ignorance or wisdom, misery or felicity, may 
each be viewed in their proper lights and made to hold that rela- 
tion to one another in our judgment of them, which they do in 
fact, and in the world of which each forms a part This is pure, 
unmixed truths which it should be the highest ambition of each 
one duly to appreciate, and in the use of all suitable means to pur- 
sue, under the conviction that no sacrifices are too great, no labors 
too severe, which may finally be crowned with a knowledge of 
the Truth. 



* I once heard the celebrated George Combe, one of the greatest mental phi 
losophen of the age, declare that he himself was almost idiotic in his wgans of 
number. It takes a philosopher to find out what his own deficiencies are. 

f A German physician gave me the following fhcts : His patient came to him 
one day in great distress. The Dr. wrote a recipe and handed it to him, say- 
ing, ** Here, take that." A few days after, the patient returned to inform the 
Dr. that " the piece of paper which he cave him had a very good eflTect, though 
he found it somewhat hard to swallow It." Were the ** pieces of paper'' swal- 
lowed by the sick, instead of the nauseous drugs prescribed upon them, it is 
quite probable that the results would be far better, in some cases, at least. Nor 
will the intelligent practitioner object to what is here suggested, who makes the 
lifpiificent " R" with his prescriptions, as he knows that prefix is a at/mbol of the 
god or fianet under whose reign the ingredients were supposed to be collected ; 
■o that if he do not accede to what I have here said of Pathetism, he may, nev- 
ertheless, be a worshipper of Jupiter, and a firm patron of Aatrologf ! 
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VII. CASE OF THE BARON SWEDENBORG. 

179* One of the most remarkable men that ever lived was 
Emanuel Swedenbor^. Whether in respect to the develop- 
ments of his intellectual powers, the extent of his varied litam- 
ing and acquired information upon the i^eneral sciences, or the 
amount of his literary labors, his equal in all respects, perhaps, 
could scarcely be found, in the history of the world, even leaving 
out of view his assumptions with regard to his intercourse with 
the upper and nether spheres, where ** immortal spirits reign." 

Indeed, it is scarcely credible, that his theological worin 
amount, as it is said they do, to not less than thirty large 8vo 
volumes, and his writings on science in general, even exceed 
that number ; they making over sixty 8vo volumes, in the coorae 
of some thirty or forty years ! And, whatever may be thou^t or 
said of his theological writings, no one, at all familiar wim his 
works on the Economy of the Animal Kingdom, can doubt, for 
a moment, that he possessed an original and powerful mind. 
Yet, in most of his wntrngs^fanciful and peculiar views are mix- 
ed up with the true, and, in such cases, the most extensive 
knowledge of the Human Intellect becomes necessary, to enable 
one to separate between the real, and that which is merely the 
creation of an over active faculty, in a capacious and overactive 
mind. But, finding so much to admire in an author, as we do 
in the writings of Swedenborg, one cannot but feel a strong re- 
luctance against attempting, even, to point out what he may 
consider his faults. And, such is the high regard I entertain f<Nr 
the writings of this great and good man, that I could not think 
of attempting any thing of this kind here, were it not fbr the 
greater good which I thereby hope to be the means of accom- 
plishing ; and thus discharge a duty which it becomes us all to 
be the more ready to perform, as we perceive important tntiks in 
danger, from their associations with errors. It is only when er- 
rors are aaaociated with such important and beautiful truths, as 
are to be found in Swedenborg's writings, that they assume the 
most mischievous tendencies, such tendencies as render it ex- 
ceedingly difficult, and even impossible, for minds not accus- 
tomed to metaphysical distinctions, to detect and point them out 
Nor is this all. The presence of these errors throws a cloud of 
obscurity over the truth which Swedenborg has uttered, and, in 
this way, multitudes have been prevented from being benefitted 
by his labors, who otherwise niiffht have been led by him into 
the light of truth ; that truth which demands the exposure of 
what is fanciful or erroneous in all, and that truth which must, 
in its own eternal laws of progression, be spread, believed, and 
appreciated the more, as it is purified and separated from error. 

True it is, that Swedenborg erred; but a greater fault, by far, 
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is committed by sach as reject the whole of his writiags as noth- 
ing but errors ! FancifVil, indeed, some of his views may have 
been^ yet they are far exceeded by tlie truths which he uttered. 
Truths, in relation ,to the Three Kingdoms of Nature, which 
were never uttered till they were evolved from his powerful 
mind, and which placed him far in advance of tiie age in which 
he lived ; and which, in ages yet to come, will give him a high 
and distinguished rank among the intellectual luminaries of this 
toirestrial world. The case of Swedenborg is extraordinary, in 
whatever light it may be viewed, and because it was so very re- 
markable, because he exceeded the ordinary attainments of all 
men, both in his aagim^iona with regard to his own case, and, 
alsO| in the development of his scientific and literary abilities, it 
has been, from the first, a case of great difiiculty, and hence the 
minds of all parties have been so much divided in relation to its 
true merits. By one class, he is denounced as nothing better 
than a bedlamiU ; by another, be is set aside as a great erUkud' 
otL, and a third receive all that he assumes in relation to himself, 
and consider him as supemaiurally inspired, and divinely maile, 
to reveal the secrets or another world. But each of tliese opin- 
ions are the natural sequences of a want of correct views as to 
the nature and laws of the human mind. Swedenborg was 
neither deranged, (in the common sense of that term,] nor was 
he an enthusiast, (except as every man may be said to be one, 
in his own way ;) nor was he supernaiuraUy inspired, except as 
the extraordinary developments of his own mind gave him certain 
Emoitonsj VMions, and ConceptionSj which constituted the 
pecidiaritiet in his case. How far these were trulhfvlt each one 
will judge for himself, according to the degrees in which his own 
mind has been developed. 

180. The true standard by which to judge is this: — If Swe^ 
denborafs mind was^ in all remeds, perfect, al aU iimes, both 
when Se had his conceptions of things and when he wrote about 
those conceptions, then, in that case, every thing he conceived 
and wrote at such times was peifed, not susceptible of any im- 
provement ; it was true^ in its inception^ conception, and manifest 
talion, in writing to the world. This is ike test by which the 
case of Swedenborg must be tried, because it is precisely what 
he has assumed with regard to himself. He assumes supematu" 
raly dxoine, or iiinPALLiBLE knowledge. He never attempted to 
account for his alledged *' revelations," on purely psychological 
principles. He viewed them as srjpematural, in that sense that 
they were the results of " imjmdiate light from the Lord ;" they 
were produced, superinduced, by the operations of the Divine 
Spirit, above and beyond the natural developments and exer- 
cises of his own mind. Hence h€ says : — 
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kccMue u that vtale the pnphecs nw aoch thnffi as ezM a the 
«OTi^ tberefove that.» caBed the rwiM ^ ^4L Their stale, thea, was nich aa 
that of spirits tfaemMlvce,aBdaiifelB,iB that wotM. la that stale, the spteit of 
nan, like his suad, as to sight, anj be tnasyorted Iiimb place to place, the 
hodj remaining in its ow. TUtia the ataU m wMA Ihmce umm htm fir tmmi§ 
six yeer*, with this dJAreace, that /Aerr ton la Cft« ipirii; aad at the aaae tine 
m lie My, and onliy seseral liBMs eM ef the hodr.*^ 

«Ttais mmmfrttt^titm ^lfteXsrid,aai introausrioa into tha spiiteal wodd, is 
«Mrc atditut tkmm eB aursdw, bat it has not been gianted to any oae since tla 
creation ofthe world, as it has been to sae. Tosae, ithasbeen gnnrted tobel» 
both irtritael and MtarsllightetlfteMBMtia*; and befebgrllHiv* been pririlscBd 
to see the wonderfol things of beoTen, to be in coaapany with angels, jost as 
lam with men, and, at the same time to pnnae traths, in the Ught of tniUi, and 
thns to perseiTe and be gifted with thsmi coiiaiii|Mfll|i to be lad if Iftr 
X*rd.»^ 

In many other portioDB of bis writiiigB, lie indues tbter Bame 
lepresentations, afiSnning tint he was instnicted, or tangfat, by 
the "• Lord alooe," and in such a sense that he did not or coald 
not have erTed4' And in this sentiment the leceivera of his 
writings folly concnr.| And hence it is obvious that Sweden- 
borg nses the term ** miracle" in its common acceptation ; and, 
if so, then he represents- Yas '** Revelations* as above natuny 
above and beyond the natmral developments cfmmd; as some- 
thing for which the laws of the Human Spirit are not sufficient 
to accoont ; or results which do not come within the reach of 
those laws which develop^ disiurbt or anUnd the human ndntL In 
this respect, it is certam that Swedenberg nd m i^ppn htnd ed the 
nature of bis own case. 

181. There was nothing really sttpamaharaLf or ^more ex- 
ceUent," or above ** the miraculous," in the case of Swedenborg, 
even upon the supposition that his reports of alled^^ conversa- 
tions with angels are mcnre or less trathfuL This is proved : 

1. Drom &c tudurt and corulihdion of the human mind. This 
I have already shown. (71, 72, 132) Hence, if Swedenborg's 
organs of CauscdUy were sufficiently developed, it was perfecUy 
iudwral for him to have tniuUive knowledge of the relations 
between causes and their efiects. (61, 62, 117^ And if his 
organs of McaveUousness, or Spirituality, were sufficiently devel- 
oped, they would naiuraUy put his mind in communication with 
the spirit world. (157, 60) And if either of his mental faculties 
were at any time overtaxed, or exercised beyond the healthy de- 
gree of their development, he would nalurally misconceive the 
nature of his own case, and^ve, as it may be, trot a4xounti of 
his erroneous conceptUms. (ISS) That Swedenborg's organs of 
Marvellousness and Causality were developed in a most extra- 
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ordinaiy degree, bis writings abundantly prove ; and tbis fact, of 
itself increased his liabilUy to over exertion in their exercise. 

2L Hud lam correct in this view of Swederiborg^ is susceptiUe 
wT the dearest demonstraiion, Jrom ms account of his own cass. 
Does any one, — will any one attempt to show that each of Swe- 
denborg's mental faculties were perfectly developed, and each one 
of them were in a perfect state ofheaUh, without any interruption, 
during twenty six or seven years ? Swedenborg's own account 
of him8elfybr6u/!9 such an attempt, and puts this matter to rest 
at once and forever ! The following is the first, or among the 
first accounts that he ever gave of his own case, and is abui»- 
dantly sufficient to show that his nervous system was not iivvui^ 
jfERABi^ to disease. He says : — 

** I dined one day, rather late, by myself, at a boarding honse, when I kept s 
room, IB which, at pleasure, I could pronecute the study of the natural sciences. 
I was hungry f and ate with preat appetite. At the end of the meal, I remarked 
tkat « vt^oTf as it were, elouaed m^ stghL The walls of my chamber appeared 
eovered with frigfatfiil creeping things, snch as serpents, toads, and the like. I 
was filled with astonishment, but retained the full use of my perceptions and 
thoughts. The darkness attained to its height, and soon passed away. I 
then perceived a man sitting in the comer of my <*hamber. As I thought my- 
self enthely alone, I was greatly terrified, when he spoke and said, Eat not m 
much! The cloud once mcwe came over my sight, and, when it passed away, 
I finind myself alone in my chamber."* 

Now observe, in this account, the baron tells tis that be was^ 
at the time spoken of, ** in the full (or perfect) use of his percep- 
tions and thoughts," and yet he was deceiveti, for he was not 
**entirely alone," as be " thought" he was ! 

This was, I believe, the beginning of his visions, but I do not 
perceive how it would be possible to make any thing supernatu- 
ral out orit. (12^) 

There are furtner accounts which Swedenborg gives of his 
health, and the state of his nervous system, which proves that his 
mind was not always in a perfectlt healthy slate : — 

** I was once seized, suddenly, with a diseoMthat seemed to threaten my life ; 
my whoU head vaa oppressed viikpain, a pestilential smoke was let in from the 
great city caUed Sodom, (Apoc 11.8 ;; half dead with severe anguish, I expect- 
ed every moment to be my last : thus I lay in bed for the space of three days 
and a half. My spirit was reduced to this state, and consequently my body. 
Then I heard about me the voices of persons, 8aying,"f &c. 

** Immediately on this, I was made sensible of a remarkable change in the 
kruin, and of a powerful operation thence proceeding. '*| 

Now, to me, the marvel is, not that Swedenborg does com- 
plain of disturbances in his cerebral system, like the above, but, 
in view of his incessant mental labors, continued for so many 
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years, die wonder is, that he did not snfier and complain far more 
than he seenn to have done. Bat the facts, so explicitly stated 
by himself, that he was, at times, ndb, that his nervons system 
was dishuhed, proves that his mental states were not pafed, and 
this proved, we are nnder no necessity of attempting to show, 
in detail, the errors into which he evidently fell, with regard to 
the nature of the mind ; nor is it necessaiy to show that he was 
deceived when he attributed his toothache to ^ evil spirits,*^ as 
he may have been at various other times when he thought him- 
self in communication with the spiritual world. For we have 
only to admit that the toothache is produced by the devil, or 
vupematural agency, and it must follow, of course, that every 
other result, every other state, emotion, sensation, or volition, 
peculiar to man, is likewise induced in the same way. 

183* But to all this there are two objections, (it may be 
said,] sufficient to obviate the difficulties here alluded to in the 
way of admitting Swedenborg's claims. It is said Swedenbwg 
was tkdrwiyant and assisted by supernatural power. 

1. I admit that he was possessed of more or less intwUve or 
clairvoyant knoteUdge. But all this might be true, while he 
was, at the same time, perfectly insane, as I have shown that 
persons in a state of chronic insanity do sometimes possess tntu- 
Ulve knowledge, (77, 178) 

2. Again, it is assumed, that svpemdwral assistance, vouch- 
safed to Swedenborg, seatred his mind against the errors whidi 
might otherwise have accrued from the natural infirmities of his 
hoSy ; and hence, although his mind may not have been perfect 
in some of its degrees of development, yet the %upernatuilal 
power, or the ** Divine Light from the Lord," affi)rded him such 
assistance as absolutely secured him against all mental hallucina- 
tions and errors, in the accounts he has given of the spiritual 
world. To this I answer: — 

1. It is assuming that Swedenborg committed no errors in 
his writings ; not one error in the course of some twenty six or 
seven years, ntnd in writing some thirty octavo volumes ! This 
would be, not one miracle, but a series of innumerable miracles, 
or as SwedenboFif himself says, ** more excellent,** or hi^er 
than the ordinary views of ** miracles." Let us see, now, if he 
may not have fallen into not one error, merely, but numerous 
errors, and such as are abundantly sufficient to show that he was 
not supem^waUy assisted in the above sense of these words.f 



* IIobajt*8 Life, p. 216. 

t Let it be remembered that the only reason for pointing out these errors, is 
to show the falsity of the above dams. Had Swedenborg and his friends never 
claiiued any thing more in his case than what may be accounted for on patcko- 
logiealprincipUf^l should have no criticisms to fMwc here. 
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1. He b&fl given an erroneous view of all thingi, as he affirms 
tbat two elements or principles are the essential of all UdngsJ^ 
Hence he assigns no consistent ori^n for motion or power ; or, 
if he does in some places seem to give an account oi its origin, 
it is not consistent with himself. 

2. Swedenborg has given a false or fanciful account of the 
ertaium. He says : — 

**Pbiaono«ui serpenu, tcorpions, crocodOes, dragons, tigeri, wohres, foxM, 
■wine, owls, rats, mice, locusta, frogs, bats, spiders, flies, drones, motbs, lice, 
nates, sad all malignuit, virulent, and poiscoous herbs, did not derive tbeir 
origin firom the Lord, neither were they created from the beginning, neither did 
thqr mrigmmU ftom nature, by her sun, but tkejf are firom ik«U.**t 

He extends the enumeration of things in the mineral, vegeta- 
ble, and animal kingdoms, which were not originated bv the Great 
First Cause, but which are ** &om the devil or hell r and these 
** are not from the Lord." These representations are mere fan- 
eks, and sufficient to show that Swedenborg was not suparTiaU 
wraUy saved from the commission of error.t 

3. Swedenborg has given B.fal8€y or fancifid account of man. 
He says that a race of men is meant by ** Adam," in the Bible 
account, and that race had no ^ artiadaU much, like that of our 
time," nor did they breathe the air precisely the same as human 
beings do now!§ This cannot be true ! 

4. His account of Geology is not true. He represents the 
forms of t>egetaHon found in mines as produced there by viiodUy 
in the minerals; or *< endeavors" of the minerals to produce 
vegetation !|| The science of Geology has proved that those 
«* forms" were real vegetables, out of which the coal or other 
minerals have been formed. 

5. Swedenborg has given a fanciful and false account of the 
philosophy of diroase. He says : — 

** Evil spirits have often and for a long time applied to me, and according to 
tlieir presence they induced poison and also diseases. I was seized with heavi- 
aese, with pain, with disease, which ceased in a moment, as soon as the 
siririts were ezpeUed.**ir 

All pain and disease, according to Swedenborg's philosophy, 
are induced by ** evil spirits," or supernatural causes. If so, 
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and he was influenced by these '< evil spirits," according to his 
own showing, he was not perfectly secure from those influences 
which may, for aught that appears, have led him into error. 

6. He errs in some of his views of human physiology. He 
affirms that there can be no muscular motions without brains. 
These are his words : — 

** The body cannot act at oZZ, but from the understan^Ung and the wiU in tbe 
head,"* 

And, describing the beginning of the fcetal formation, be 
says: — 

" It was as follows: I saw as it were a most minute image of a bxain, wkh 
s delicate delineation of a face in front, without any appendage."! 

The body does act, independently of the head, as we have 
shown. (35) Numerous cases are upon record where human 
fcBtuses have been bom and moved, or put forth muscular mo- 
tion, for months, without any head or brains at all. (41 1 

7. Some of Swedenborg's views on the animal kingdom, if not 
fanciful, are highly doubtful ; and, if true, are not susceptible 
of proof to the generality of minds. For example, he says : — 

** Every animal, even the most dimmutive, have organs of the senses, a hram^ 
heart, lungs, &c, besides the surprising mstinets pecuUar to each.'*^ 

This is extremely doubtful, to sa^ the least of it. Is it, can 
it be true, that eye-stones have brcnns and lungs ? There are 
numerous forms of life in the animal world, where there is not 
only no brains, but nothing analogous to brains. Thns of many 
of the crypto-neuray including abdominal worms, sea-nettles, &.c. 

8. Many of Sioedenhorg^s accounts of the same things cannoi 
be true, because they are contradictory^ or so obscurely expressed as 
not to be reconciled with each other. 

(1.) Thus his views of the Divine Essence do not harmonise. 
He first represents the Divine Essence as consisting of only 
tiDO elements. " The universal of all things," and the " Divine 
Essence," consist of these two principles, "Love and WisdonL^J 
But, in another place, he says : — 

** Hence it may appear, that these three, the Divine of Love, the Divine of 
Wisdom, and the Divine of Use, are in tbe itord, and that in essence tkeg are the 

Lard,''\\ 

(2.) His representations of creation do not agree. He says : — 



*D. L. W. 25. $D.L. W.28,33. 

fib. 43i. nib.sg7. 
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*< The creation of the universe and of all things in it cannot be aaid to haT« 
been effected, from time to time, progressively,"* 

In another place, he says : — 

" Creation is a continual progression to this ultimate end, by these three prin- 
ciples— «nd« cause^ and effect— because these three exist In the Lord, the Cre- 
ator, "f 

(3.) He contradicts himseJf in his account of matter. He 
says : — 

" The atmospheres, the ether, and the air, which reeeive and communicate 
the heat and li^ht of the (natural dead) sun, are dead, and being dead, all and 
smgular, the thmgs of the world which is subject to them, and is called earth, 
are demd,"X 

But this is contradicted in another place, thus : — 

*^ There is nothing so inert and dead, but has some effiaeney in it ; even 
sand exhales such a principle as contributes assistance in prvdudng some- 
thing, and therefore in effecting something. "$ 

(4.) His views of human physiology are contradictory. He 
says : — 

** The first part of the foBtus formed in the womb is the ftrom and /aee.**|| 

But this does not agree with what he elsewhere affirms of the 
heart: — 

" The heart is the first and last organ that acts in the liuman body.^lT 
" All things in man's body exist from the heart, by the arteries and veins*"** 

Both of -these views cannot be true. 

(5.) Some of his psychological views do not agree. In one 
place he attributes ** afiection" to the faculty of vnll^ and not 
love.ff In another place he predicates affection of the faculQr 
of love,t\. 

(6.) He does not agree in his Psychology and Pneumatology. 
He says : — ** The mind, by the sight of the eyes, is transported 
from place to place, while the body remains witiiout moving.''§§ 
But this does not seem to a^jiee with what he affirms in another 
place, where he says, the sight (or mind) does not go from the 
eye to the object, or from one object to another.lTIT Such repre- 
sentations are not sufficiently clear, to say the least of them. 

(7.) Nor does his psychological views seem to agree with his 

* D. L. W. 156. ** lb. 400. 

lb. 171. ft lb. 52. 

ib. 1«8. h D. P. 50. 

lb. 172. M.T. CL R. 157. 

Ib. 365, 366, 388, 432. Jlir D. L. W. 41. 

IT lb. 399. 
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Theology. Heeays, man's beings ^ created into the likeness and 
image of God, (Gen. i. 26, 27) means his being constituted with 
two faculties, l<n>e and yjisdom,'"* In another place he says, 
these faculties are '* understanding and wilVf Now, though he 
says in one place, that the essential elements of the Diyine Es- 
sence are only two, love and wisdom, yet, as we have seen in 
another place, he says there are three elements, *^ love, trtS, and 
me f consequently, the human mind is not, in this place, rspre- 
sented as correspondence with the Divine. 

(8.) Swedenbor^'s writings about the spiritual world do not 
agree. He says me spirits or angels were once men upon earth, 
and ** that it is impossme for the angels to utter one wora of Im- 
man language^^ ^ Angelic language has not anything in cara- 
mon wim human language.'*! And vet he conversed with the 
angels, mor<4 or less, m the use of ^ numan language,** for some 
twenty-seven years! ! ! Nor can this difficulty be obviated by 
supposing that when he was in the ^ spiritual state," he used 
nothing but the spiritual language, which was not the language 
he used in his ^ natural state *, for we must remember that be 
represents himself as conversing with the angels, when in tus 
*' natural state.''§ But it may be said, that he accounts for the 
manner of his being able to converse with angels, by represent- 
ing that it was by reciprocal ir^ux. However, I do not per- 
ceive how this relieves the difficulty. What was it that Jlowed 
into his spirit from the angels ? Was it angtUc or human lan- 
guage ? If you say angelic language, you contradict Sweden- 
borg, who, in another place, says the angels speak in human lan- 
guage, or in man's " mother tongue." Hear mm : — 



'* Tet speaking witli spirits, but rarely with aagda of ]ie«v«B, is aCOI gireB, 
and has been given for ages baclc ; but, wben it is girea, the§afe§kwiA wum m 

But how it is possible for angels to speak in one^ '^ noother 
tongue," and yet not utter ^ one word of human language," 
neiUier Swedenborg, nor any of his warmest fnends have ever 
been able to show. 

(9.) The real nature of many of those conversationB which 
Swedenborg says he had with spirits, may be eamly seen fiem 
tiie accounts given us by his friend of his private habits, at such 
times as he supposed himself in conversation with the spirit 
world. At such times it is certain he was often overheard Udk' 
ing aUmd to Jnmselff when his countenance would be very much 
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altered, and, at one time, the wife of his gardener spoke to him 
about his singular appearance, and he said, ''the Lord has opened 
my bodily ews.* But what has one's *' bodily^ or external eyes 
to do with tne spiritual world ? One of his friends and biogra- 
phers)- gives an account of a voyage he made from Sweden to 
Eingland, when he talked so much with himself, that the cabin 
boy and steward told the captain that " he appeoartd to be out oj 
his htadf and, on a similar voyage to Sweden, for ^ most of the 
time he lay in his birth and talked." But it is scarcely to be ac- 
counted for, if he never used *' human langusj^e" when convers- 
ing with angels, that he should be heard so often talking in that 
language, while alone with himself, and engaged, as he said he 
was, in communication with the spiritual worlcC Nor is this all : 
it seems, that he not only talked at such times and used his 
** mother tongue," or ^ human language," but he used his natural 
and ^ bodily eyes," which he said ^ the Lord had opened" for 
that purpose. 

9. Finally, there are others of Swedenborg's representations 
of himself, which are fanciful, and unphilosophicaL He repre- 
sents himself as being in ttoo perfect stales at one and the same 
instant of time : — 

*' I am in a natural state, and, at the same time, in a spiritaal state ; in a nat- 
ural state with men of the earth, and in a spintual state with you, (8|urits,) and 
when I am in a natural state, I am not seen by you, and when I am in a spir- 
itual state I am seen. Wherefore, when I let my spirit into the body, I was 
not seen by thee, (spirit,) but when I let it out of the body, I was seen."( 

Now, it is a natural, spiritual, philosophical, and everlasting 
impossibility, for any individual being to exist and converse in 
two different j9er/ecf states, at one and the same time. Just in 
proportion to the mixture of the two states, will be the imperfec- 
tion of each. And yet, strange as it may seem, the friends of 
Swedenborg argue the perfection, or superioriQr, of his knowl- 
edge of the spiritual world from this veiy fact, viz., that ** there 
was no separation between" his normal and abnormal state.§ 
But if so, then they were both imperfect, and the knowledge pe- 
culiar to them boUi must have been correspondingly, more or 
less imperfect Hence, Swedenborg and his foflowers have 
misconceived his case in this respect. It never has been proved 
that any human spirit ever did, or ever can, actually leave the 
body, in the sense he supposed, and then return again ; or that 
any one can dismiss his spirit from the body and return again, 
and thus go back and forth at will, or much less, be, $ind live in 
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tiffo distinct states at one and the same time. One error would 
be sufficient to invalidate this assumption with regard to super- 
natural assistance ; but, instead of one, numerous classes of 
errors may be detected in his writings, like those here pointed 
out ; and, hence, viewing this case in the most favorable li^t, 
we find it impossible to admit this claim, consistently, with truth, 
and what we know to be common to every human being like 
Emanuel Swedenborg. 

fiut before dismissing this case, it may be proper to notice 
two or three other misapprehensions concerning it, which have 
originated more recently among the friends of this great and 
good man, in relation to the nature of his ^ visions." 

1. It has recently been assumed that Swedenborg was a Som- 
nambulist, or that the ordinary somnambulic phenomena demon- 
strate the truth of his descriptions of the spiritual world.* But 
the first cannot be true, if we allow the truth of Swedenbor^s 
account of himself; for he says that he was onljr *^ let into" a 
state of trance, some " three or four times," dunng his whole 
life.f Nor can the second assumption be true, for we have al- 
ready shown that the accounts somnambulists have given of the 
spiritual world do not agree, sufficiently, to demonstrate the 
truth of the entire account of any one of tliem. Swedenborg 
does not seem to agree with himself, and no two who have ever 
spoken or written of that world, exactly agree with each other,' 
any more than different writers about the present world agree. 
They do agree as to the reality of such a sphere, indeed, and 
with far greater unanimity than has ever existed among diffisrent 
authors about this present world ; but, further than the fact as to 
the existence of such a sphere, they do not agree sufficiently to 
authorize the inference above stated. 

2. Another error, recently started in relation to Swedenborg, 
is that in which it has been represented that his ordinary state 
was like that commonly known under the term ^ clairvoyance." 
It is said he *^had visions-of a future state, but as he was not in 
independent clairvoyance, they were not, in all respects, oer- 

However, this is not exactly correct ; for, as we have seen, 
Swedenborg informs us that he was in a state of trance only 
three or four times during his whole life. He says : — 

** There are two kindu of visions, differing from those which are crdiiuuihf 
experienced) and which I was let into, mily that I might know the nature on 
them." 

In regard to both of these " extraordinary" states, Swedenborg 



* Mesmer and Swedenborg. By Prof. Bush. 
Diyine Rev, By A. J. Davis, p. 45. 
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says he was "let into them," only "three or four times f hul 
when in them, ** he was reduced to a certain state, which 

IS MEDIATE, between SLEEPING AND WAKING," but OHO In 

which he " did not know whether he was fully awake 

OR NOT." 

What he saw in those stales he denominates ^ visions f ' and, 
unlike what he saw and wrote about in what he caUs his ordinary 
waking or normal state. Hence he adds : — 

** But these two speciee of visions are ertraor(&iary, and were shown me only 
with this intent, that I night icnow the nature and quality of then. But t*« 
views of the gpiritual world ordinarily vovuchaaftd tM^ are all such as, by the dtvin* 
mercy of the Lord, are related in the First Pakt of the present work, being 
annexed to the beginning and end of each chapter. These, however, are not 
9MW1W, hut things seen in the most perfect state of bodily wakefulness, and now 
for several years."— wi. C. 1883-1885. 

From the above, it is certain that Swedenborg considered 
himself in his normal waking state, when he had what he called 
his intercourse with the spiritual world, and which was not the 
state of trance in which persons are said to become clairvoyant 

That some of his mental faculties were not, in " all respects 
perfect," is very true ; and this is the true reason why he is im- 
perfect in some accounts which he has given of things, and es- 
pecially of the theology and the " world of spirits." And in 
saying this, we only affirm that Swedenborg, while he possessed 
an original, powerful, and intelligent mind ; and while he was a 
great and good man ; and in many of his scientific views far in 
advance of the age in which he lived, was, nevertheless, a liu- 
nmn being, possessed of all the accidents and infirmities com- 
mon to man ; and like all other men, who ever lived, liable to 
disease, error, and death. 

3. The friends of Swedenborg have recently assumed, that 
because such somnambulists as A. J. Davis, and others, do not 
know in their natural state what they may have learned in a 
spiritual state, as Swedenborg did, that therefore his spiritual il- 
lumination was far superior to that of the highest state of clair- 
voyance, so called.* Or, that Swedenborg was not the passive 
agent, through which communications were made from the spir- 
itual to the natural world.f as some Swedenborgians suppose is 
the case with clairvoyants. However, this assumption is flatly 
contradicted by Swendenborg himself. 1. In his accounts of 
his "extraordinary visions," when he says he was "carried 
away in the spirit," and did not know whether he was really 



* Critical Ex. By Prof. Bush and Rev. Mr. Barrett, p. 39. 
t Critical Ex. By Prof. Bush and Rev. Mr. Barrett, p. 41. 
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iLwake or asleep.* If certain things were done or said to him 
irhen he " did not know,^ then he was passive, as much so as 
clairvoyants are under the control of their operators. 2. He 
contradicts this assumption with regard to his activity, again, in 
his accounts of his visions, or the manner in which he says he 
was instructed. For example, he says he ^ was prohibited 
from believing" the false spirits.! He " was not permittetT to 
infer any thing. At such times he wiia passive, of course. He 
further contradicts the notion about his conscious activity, in 
what he says about the manner in which revelations were made 
to him, and which he passively wrote, not even knowing at the 
thne what he wrote, lie says : — 

" This has again and again happened to me, so that I was ignoraaU of the 
aeries of things till after they were written.*'^ 

From these accounts it is manifest that Swedenborg was as 
zeally passive, in receiving his knowledge, as any clairvoyant ever 
was; and hence, he may have been, aira doubtless was, as really 
deceived. * 

The truth, which he uttered in his numerous writings may be 
obscured by its mixture with error, but it is, nevertheless, true. 
It becomes the duty, as it is the pleasure, of all who have t^ 
capacity, to separate truth from error, and to present the former 
as nearly as possible, without any alloy. All are, more or less 
Uable to be deceived, and hence it becomes a work of the first 
importance to all, to secure themselves as far as possible against 
error. One of our greatest safeguards is a knowledge of those 
conditions and associations which render one liable to be de- 
ceived, and these associations and conditions I have attempted 
to point out, with some degree of perspicuity, in the preceding 
pages of this work. 



* A. C. 1883. t Sp. Diaiy, 1647. t Adversaria, voL iii. 7167. 
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Tin. SOMNAMBULIC REYJEUkTIOlTB. 

Case <\f A, J. Dams.* 

183. It is DOW nearly thirty years since my mind was first 
interested in witnessing cases of trance, in which persons ander 
religious excitement "lost their strength," as it was termed, and 
sometimes lay prostrate upon the earth ; at other times they be- 
came perfectly rigid in their muscles, and in this condition I 
hare known them to remain for a number of days. These per- 
sons would, generally, on recovering, describe their sensations 
as being highly agreeable, and they seemed to think they had 
actually entered the spiritual sphere, where they saw and neard 
things not to be described in human language. And I was not 
a little struck with the fact, when I found that persons whom I 
caused incidentally to fall into that slaU^ gave precisely the 
same accounts of it on coming out, though they did not agree 
in their descriptions of the spirit world. (X^) 

The accounts they gave of their dreams of " heaven" and 
*< hell," and the ^ planets," their visits to the moon, and their as- 
sumed conversations with the dead, have often been quite inter- 
esting ; and, but for my knowing to the contrary, I might have 
believed them ^ inspired," or miraculously assisted to disclose 
the secrets of the dead. But I saw at once, that their testuno- 
nies did not agree, when speaking of the same things ; and, not 
only so, I could perceive in almost every case, that each one gave 
the views on coming out of the trance, which were the most in 
agreement with those he held upon the same subject in his nor- 
mal state, though in some cases I have known them to give de- 
scriptions of the spiritual sphere altogether new and different 
from what they believed when not in the trance. 

Somnambulic Bevelatioiis. 

184* Some years ago I cautioned the believers in Pathetism 
against the errors they would be likely to fall into, if disposed to 

Elace implicit confidence in the so called revelations of somnam- 
ulistB, who were said to visit the moon and read the language 



* Lectures on Clainnativeness. All the Mysteries of Human Magnetism and 
Clairvoyance explained by the celebrated Jackson Davis, of Ponghkeepsie. 
New York : Printed by Searing & Prall, 1845. 8vo. p. 40. 

The Principles of Nature, Her Divine Revelations, and a Voice to Mankind ; 
By and through Andrew Jackson Davis, the " Foughkeepsie Seer" and ^* Clair- 
voyant.*' New York : Published by S. S. Lyon and Wm. Fishbough. 1847. 
8vo. pp. 782. 
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of its inhabitants.* However, I believe it has been no uncom- 
mon occurrence for somnambulists and their friends, in every 
part of the world to find, after a while, that they had been de- 
ceived, in some respects at least Indeed, accounts have been 
published, without my knowledge or consent, of my own expcr- 
iments,f and which would be likely to deceive the uninfbrmed, 
who should depend upon those accounts for information. 

1§5« I have seen and consulted a very large number of per- 
sons in a state of trance, probably some five mousand or more, 
and I have not found any two of them who agree, exactly, about 
the spirit world. Their reports may agree sometimes, in some 
respects, I know, but this depends on a number of circumstance 
as: 1. Upon the views of the person by whom the subject is 
thrown into the trance. 2. Or, upon flie views of the person 
who puts the questions to the somnambulist 3. Or, upon the 
previous education of the patient Or, 4. Upon the mental fac- 
ulties most active at the time of the dream. Or, 5. Upon what 
the patient had previously heard about heaven or helL I have 
had fifty, and even two hundred persons, in that state of trance 
at once. On questioning one of them about the " spirit world," 
they would all agree, in giving a similar account ; but, at an- 
other time, they would all differ, depending on the adivUy of cer- 
tain portions of their brains, at the time. 

The reasons for these discrepancies I have already shown. 
(112) Now, I do not say but that a number of minds might be 
developed in the same degree, and with such exactness as to 
give precisely the same accounts of the same things, but this 
could not well be expected. 

l§6u There have never been any two persons, as far as we 
know, who assumed to have so much knowledge of the spiritual 
sphere as Swedenborg and A.J. Davis. In this respect, they go 
far beyond all who have ever lived. And yet they do not agree 
when speaking of that sphere! The latter explicitly denies 
what the former asserts, about the hells, and he disagrees with 
the Swedish baron in most of his theological views ;| though, 
indeed, Davis thinks he does not differ from the baron, except 
" in the use of terms." And any one must see that the agree- 
ment between them is too apparent and general, to be account- 
ed for in any other manner than by supposing Uiat their minds 
must have been developed in some degrees very much alike, if 
not the very same. And hence no one can reasonably doubt, 
for one moment, but that both of these minds have uttered a 



♦ Magnet, vol. 1, page 34. 

t Thus, in the accounts of ray experiments in New York, daring the year 
1841, upon the celebrated blind somnambulist, *< Mary." 

t See "Revelations by A. J. Davis," pp. 45, 485, 540, 588, 589, 591, and 
G74. 
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great deal of truth about another sphere or spheres, and which is 
calculated to benefit all minds which are in the spheres below. 
They do difier, to be sure, and just enough to show that all 
minds connected with a human body are liable to misconcep- 
tions, and to show us all the absolute necessity of appealing to 
the only true standard by which to determine, of all minds and 
spirits, what is true or false. (71, 72)* 

187« The case of Andrew Jackson Davis, "thePough- 
keepsie Seer and Clairvoyant,^ as he calls himself, has excited 
more attention in this country, than that of any other somnambu- 
list ; and, for one very good reason, no other somnambulist, 
•• seer," prophet, or " clairvoyant," ancient or modem, has ever 
assumed to know so much, and consequently no other person has 
run so many chances for failure. We must all stand or fall, by 
this rule ; all will, and must be judged according to their assump- 
tions. However, before I remark particularly on the merits of 
this case, it may be necessary to premise, — 

1. That I do not propose a review of either of the books 
which Mr. Davis has published, purporting to contain his numer- 
ous " Divine Revelations.''t I have found, in them both, what I 
believe to befancifulf and erroneous, and contradictory ; enough, 
surely, to demonstrate the great misconception which Davis at 
first formed concerning the extent of his knowledge. And, had 
he uttered a thousand times more truths than can now be found 
in his Lectures, the whole, together, would not, could not, obvi- 
ate the difficulties which these errors throw in the way of his 
claim to perfect knowledge, 

2. I do not dispute the representations as to the manner in 
which his last book is said to have been got up and published. 

''' I am aware that Prof. Bush (who at first did much to bring Mr. Davis' rev- 
elations before the public in a favorable light) now objects to his tkeolopad 
views, because he thinks Davis put " his moral freedom of belief and waking 
rationality in abeyance, in order to become a vehicle of sleeping oracles," and 
in so domg, he " departed from the order of heaven, and opened the door to the 
ingress of the most deplorable delusions." (Drnais' Revelatiofu Eutmitud. By 
J. Bush and B. F. Barrett.) However, this objection is not valid, either against 
the writings of Davis, nor in favor of those of Swedenborg, as we have seen 
Swedenborg's mind was, sometimes, in exactly such a state of " abeyance," 
when he says he " did not know whether he was awake or asleep," and hence 
he knew not what he thought or wrote at such times. And further, Davis did 
not resign his " moral freedom of belief," by having his wisdom developed in a 
state of Trance, as I have shown. Prof. B. thinks Swedenborg must be right 
and Davis wrong, because the former (as Prof. B. thinks) has given the ration- 
ale of Davis' delusions. This however, is begging the whole question. 

t Those who may not have road the last book published by Mr. Davis, will 
find the same views set forth in "^ The Vestiges of the Natural History of Crea- 
tion ;" and nearly the same in the writings of Swedenborg ; and especially 
those of Charles Fourier and A. A. Brisbane. His calling himself a " <Seer," 
(which will be understood in the sense of prophetf) and calling his writings 
^< Divine^" smacks a little of the marvellous. True, I can see the reasons for 
his use of these terms, but will the *' whole world of mankind," to whom ho 
has addressed himself, appreciate them ? 
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I have no doubt, bat those lectures were given by Davis, while 
in a real state of Trance ; though I do not suppose the Trance 
was, itself, what he thought it was, nor that it was induced in 
him exactly in the manner, or by the laws of ** Magnetism," as 
he imagined. 

3. I admit that Davis was not only somnambulic, but he has 
been a very good dairvoyant ; not, indeed, to the eaUeni claimed 
by himself or friends. He assumes and represents, in both of 
his books, tliat he possessed such a knowledge of dtaecue^ as 
would enable him, without failure, to point out, ^ in all cases, 
the appropriate means of cure.*** And it is not once intimated^ 
in the accounts given of him, that he ever made any mistakes, or 
failed in one case, at all. Now, I know of cases of disease, ex* 
amined by Mr. Davis, within a year or so past, in which he to* 
tallv failed.t 

4. I have no doubt of his honesty. In all his lectures, he 
has stated what he believed to be true, both in respect to the 
matter contained in them, and the manner in which they were 
delivered. 

5. And, though there are some statements about " Animal 
Magnetism," which I think are mere fancies, as I have else- 
where shown, besides a mass of matter about things in regard to 
which nobody will ever be the wiser for, because no one can 
ever teW whether they be, indeed, true or false, yet, in his recent 
lectures, he has, undoubtedly, embodied a vast amount of truth. 
His expositions of the laws of matter, and the philosophy of man, 
are not only true, but they are clearly and distinctly given.t 

That some things Mr. D. ha^ advanced in relation to ^ Ani- 
mal Magnetism," are mere fanciesj might, I think, be easily 
shown, even to such as believe in the accounts he has given of 
it Thus, he informs us, that when the ** independent state of 

* Reyelations, p. 11. 

t One was a case of dropsy, in New York. The patient consulted Mr. Davis, 
for some months. Mr. D. told him if he were tapped be would not survive the 
operation. The patient was tapped, and lived some months afterwards, during' 
tokieh Ume he consulted Mr. Davis, and yet Mr. D was not clairvc^ant enough to 
find out that his patient had disobeyed his orders ! 

Lieut. , of the U. S. N., now connected with the Navy Yard, in Charles- 
town, Mass.,con8ulted Mr. Davis,not long 8ince,for ophthalma, brought on while 
in Egypt, some years ago. Mr. Davis did not acquire the most distant idea of 
his dimculty. Now, it seems to me, that it is- a great injustice to speak of a clair- 
voyant who makes such mistakes, and to speak of his powers in such a way as 
to lead the uninformed to believe that he never errs. When he succeeds, give 
him the credit of it ; and when he fails, confess the fact. Let the whole truth 
be known. 

t Dr. M., in a paper read before one of the Medical Societies of Philadelphia, 
in 1842, on '* Somnambulism," undertook to show that no dependence, at all, 
could be placed on " clairvoyance," because, he said, no somnambulist bnd ever 
been found, who had, or could, make any discovery in theraputics, or natural 
•cience. It seems to me that Davis* Book must obviate this objection, to say 
the least of it. 
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''clairvoyance" is produced, the body aasmnes an indinidpati' 
Uon^ and hence, in that state, he stoops, or bends his hody 
over upon his side ! 1 knew a young man, some years sincey 
exhibited about the country, as an excellent clairvoyant, wh0| 
when in that state, bent over upon his side, except when I, my- 
self, put him into it, and then he sat up straight, without bena- 
ing over at all ! And so would Mr. Davis, had he been properly 
managed in the first place. 

But his notions do not exactly agree ! Thus, he says, Swe- 
denborg's visions of a future state were not, in all respects, per- 
fect, hecmut he " was not in a state of independent clairvoyr 
ance."! Now, we have seen, that Mr. Davis represents himself 
in a state of ^independent clairvoyance," when he had his reve- 
lations, March 7, 1844, and during two days he was in that state, 
be travelled a long distance.| But how could he travel about in 
an " indtned posUion,^ with his body ^ cold, rigid, and unsuscep- 
tible ?" Nor is this the only difficulty in this account. If his 
^ clairvoyance" was confined, as he [represents, to an " inclined 
position" of his body, then he was not in *' independent clair- 
voyance," between the 7th and 9th of March, 1844, while he 
was travelling about, and wh/^ he. says he had a revelation of 
his '* future mission to the world." These discrepancies show, 
but too plainly, that Mr. Davis has misapprehended his own 
case. 

Howeyer, it is evident enough that he has been a remarkable 
somnambulist, but, unfortunately for him and for science, he, 
from the first, fell into the hands of persons incompetent for the 
best management of such a gift, as it has often happened. The 
persons who witnessed his clairvoyant powers were so complete- 
ly overcome by his disclosures, that it did not occur to them how 
much injury it would be, finall^, to young Davis to make so much 
of him as they did, and by which that peculiar bent was given to 
his mind which has led him to make such extrcevagant asaump- 
turns in relation to his powers — assumptions which an examina- 
tion of his difl^rent "revelations" will by no means enable us to 
justify. It may be said, I know, that Davis chose his own man- 
agers ; true, he did so in his more recent " revelations," but not 
in the former — and even in this last choice, he does not seem to 
have demonstrated his assumptions with regard to his knowledge^ 
inasmuch as one of the " witnesses" chosen by him did not serve 
him through, as it appears. 

1§8« But let us now come to the question at issue. It is 
this: — Ckm toe place implicit confidence in what Mr. Dams 
assumes urith regard to his ctainw/ant hwuHedgt f 

* SeT. p. 38. t lb* P- 45. t n>. p.11. 
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To answer this question satisfactorily, we must know what he 
assumes with regfard to his knowled^e^ and how he has maintained 
his assumptions. And in answering these questions, we must 
begin where Mr. Davis himself begins, and ascertain what he 
has assumed with regard to himself. And to make this matter 
intelligible, we must commence with — 

1§9« 1. Mr. Davis* mission to the world. We are inform- 
ed that — 

" On the 7th of March, 1644, ho fell, without the assistance of the magnetic 
process, into a strange abnormal state,, during which phenomena occurred of a 
most surprismg character. For the greater part of the time during two days, he 
seemed to be entirely insensible to all external things, and to live wholly in the 
interior world. Possessing, however, an increased power over hia physical 
system, he travelled a long distance during this time, without any apparent 
fatigue. It was during this extraordinary state of his mentid and jmysical sys- 
tem, that Ae received information of a very general character, t^ Ids /ktMre and 
peculiar mission to the world."* 

190* 2. What did Mr. Davis, after the above revelatumj 
assume, in regard to his knowleclffe^ The first revelations 
which he published to the world, after receiving his ** peculiar 
mission," were contained in four lectures, and issued in a pam- 
phlet, the title of which I have already given. In that pamphlet, 
speaking of his clairvoyant state, he says : — 

" In this state, my previous devdopraents are not only enlarged, but all my 
mental faculties are set in perfect action. I possess the power of sxtbitoiivo mt 

TISIOir THROUOHOUT ALL 8PACX^-CAN IZB THINGS PAIT, PRBISRT, AND TO 
COME. I HATB NOW ARRIYBD AT THB HIOHBST DBORXB OF KNOWLBDOB WHICH 

THs HUMAN MIND IS CAPABLE OF ACQuiRiNo, When in the State that I now am. 

I AM MAITER OP THB GENERAL 9CIENCEI, CCM. SpCOk oU languages, — tn^MTt 

instructions upon those deep and hidden things in nature wkidt the world has not 
been able to solve — can name the different organs in the human ay stem, point 
out their offices and functions as I have often done, tell the nature, cause, symp 
toms of disease, and prescribe the remedies that will effect a cureuf 

The next question is this : 

191« 3. Has Mr. Davis given unexceptionable evufence 
of his possession of the '* Hig&st degree of Knowledge which the 
Human Mind is capable of acquiring ?" For this is Uie test which 
he himself lays down, by which his assumptions must be tried. 
He says: — 

" Whatever is divinSf stricUy qf celestial birth, must bear vbexcbptioitablb 
evidence qf its holy origin."X 

Hence, every sentence uttered by Mr. Davis, when in hJa 
clairvoyant state, in which state be assumes to have made 
^ Divine Revelations," must be true, — literally, sjnriiuaUy^ mathe- 
matically, pkilosophicaUy — true, without one exception of one 



* Revelations, p. ll« | CUizmativeiiBB*, pi^ 34, 36 

X Bev. p. 535. 
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idea. I might say one fpord, but Mr. Davis does not adroit that 
any revelation can be from God, or divine, which depends upon 
the contingencies of words, or paper, printing, &c,* And well 
he might say this, as he confesses that some of his ^ revelations" 
were not clothed in strictly correct or grammatical language. 
His ** scribe," whom he designated in his clairvoyant state to 
write down his revelations, he ordered to ^ correct" his grammar 
for him.f 

192, We therefore pass over the grammar, and errors of 
the press, and offer three remarks on his first book, containing 
his first revelations, afler the period spoken of above, when he 
received information of his "future mission to the world." 

1. The first is the remarkable fact, that Mr. Davis, in his 
account of what he calls his ** Clairvoyant Career," (given through 
his scribe,) wholly omits all reference to hia premous book, which 
was published in 1845, a year or so ctfter he received " informa- 
tion of his peculiar mission to the world." Why was this allu- 
sion omitted f 

2. In his first book, he committed a number of errors, as he 
now himself shows, by his having advanced altogether different 
views in his last book, from which it follows that his first 
attempt towards the fulfilment of his " mission to the world," 
was not "unexceptionable," and consequently not "divine," 
according to his own showing. For example : in one of his lec- 
tures he undertakes to show, that " a limb that has received a 
paralytic shock is entirely insensible to touch ; no sensation can 
be produced in it'.^]: This is a great mistake, committed from 
the want of a knowledge of Pathology ; and forming an " excep- 
tion," as it does, to Mr. Davis' rule, it demonstrates his want of 
" perfect knowledge," and that he was not " master of the general 
sciences," at the time he thought he was. 

3. Tt is worthy of notice, that, in Mr. Davis' first book of rev- 
elations, he invented a new name for the subject on which he 
treated, which he called " ClairmativenesSj^ but in his late work, 
he omits that term, and adopts the old one8.§ 

No satisfactory reasons can be assigned for this change in the 
use of termSf if Mr. Davis' " knowledge" was realW perfect, 
when he adopted or rejected them. In a state of perfect know- 
ledge he invents and adopts the term " Clairmativeness," and, in 
tiiesame state, he discards it! This is another "exception," 
and from which it is evident that Mr. Davis misconceived his 
own clairvoyant powers. 

* Revelations, p. 490. f I^ P* 1^ 

t Clairmativeness, p. 21. 

^ Mr. Davis has adopted one of my terms, " Human Magnetism." That term 
was first used by myself in the Magnet, in 1841, though I have since discarded 
it, altogether. 
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t98« NoWj observe, in 1847, Mr. Davis publiE^ies t large 
8vo. book, of some 782 pages, containing, what he calls, " Di- 
vine Revelations," made, as he informs us, in fulfilment of hia 
commission received in March, 1844. In this book he gives 
what he calls an account of his clairvoyant career,* and yet, in 
this account, he makes no reference whatev^ to his premoua 
book, which was published in 1845, after the time when he re- 
ceived information as to his " future and peculiar mission to the 
world." 

This fact is certainly important, as those former '^Revela- 
tions" made by Mr. Davis were puhliahtd, and have never been 
formally retracted. Indeed, I do not see how the faui of such 
Revelations having been made, and made after the period when 
he received his commission to enter upon his labors of revealing, 
and made too on the same subjects, could have been overlooked 
or omitted in his "historical account" of his clairvoyant career. 

I am favorably disposed towards Mr. Davis and his book, and 
sincerely regret that, in his " anticipations of objections that 
would be brought against it," he did not include the difficulty 
to which I now refer, as I think it will be found one of the great- 
est his assumptions will have to encounter; far greater^ indeed, 
than any he has mentioned. 

194« But there is another serious, and, as it seems to me, 
inswTnountable difficulty, in the way of allowing his daim to 
" perfect knowledge." It is this : — 

In his two books he does not agree wWi Jdmself, In the latter^ 
he supersedes^ sets aside, and coiSreuiids what ht had taught^ ttjoo 
years before, in the former ! 

My own opinion is, that Mr. Davis is more correct in his last 
work than in his first one ; but as he does not agree with himself 
in both, this fact cannot be overlooked, in deciding upon the 
manner in which his claim to "perfect knowledge" has 
been maintained ; and hence, I proceed to point out some of his 
discrepancies, from which it will be seen that I have given a true 
and impartial account of his case : — 

1. In the former book (p. 6) he calls on clergymen to prove the 
trvJOi of Christianity and the Bible from "Human Magnetism." 
In the latter he calls the Bible " Excellent sojt bark^ but a small 
part of which is true, and that which is true is not worthy of any 
more attention than any other book. (p. 556.) 

2. In the former book he says that man has five senses, (p. 7.) 
In the latter he thinks there are but three, (p. 637.) 

3. In the former book he teaches that a human being bom 
without either of the five senses would possess no mind. (p. 13.) 



^RevelaUons, p, 10, 
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He there represents the mind bm '^an ^fftdJ* But in the latter 
he affirmfi that the mind exists before the senses, and that it is a 
cause and not an effect, (p. 615) and is not dependent upon the 
bodily senses for its existence at fdl. (p. 613.) 

4. In the former book he tells us tnat the mind is ** an immar 
terial, imponderable substance, in no wise dependent upon mat- 
ter for its existence." (p. 14.) In the latter he teaches ^ that 
there exists no such thing as tmmaterial or inqfonderable.^ (p. 

5. In the former he affirms the common notions of the resur- 
rection of the dead. (p. 14.) In the latter he denies this doc- 
trine, (p. 543.) 

6. In the former he says ^ the foundation of all hope is the 
resurrection of our blessed Lord." (p. 15.) In the latter, he 
does not admit the resurrection of Christ; nor tluit any such 
hopes of heaven should be placed upon his death or resurrec- 
tion, (p. 566.) 

7. In the former he declares that the science of " Human 
Magnetism" can never overthrow the hope of those who antici- 
pate heaven from the resurrection of Jesus Christ (p. 15.) But 
this last book is written for this very puroose, (amon^ others,) 
and in it he explodes the common ideas of ^ sin," ^ faith," ^ the 
clergy," and the grounds upon which the Christians hope for 
heaven, (p. 503-8.) 

8. In the former, Mr. Davis says God first made man's physical 
frame, (p. 15,) and then breathed into him (through his senses) 
" the breath of life, which was his soul." In his last " revelation" 
he tells us the Deity first made the mxnd, and through the mind 
he develops the physical frame, (p. 619.) 

9. In the former be gives one account of man's creation, by 
which ** he awoke to life and consciousness," (p. 15,)and in the 
latter he gives another one altogether different (p. 328.) 

10. In the former lectures he says man possesses ttoo distiwi 
minds, one in the cerebrum, the other in cerebellum, (p. 15.) In 
his last lectures this view is overthrown, (p. 618.) 

11. In the formei lectures he represents the human wUl as 
" an attribute, or an exercise of the larger mind." (p. 16.) In 
the latter he Uiinks will is ^paaaive,^ and an element of the soul, 
(p. 633.) 

12. In the former he tells us that " mind is magnetism," ** pro- 
duced, or rather formed in the brain, by means of the five 
senses." (p. 33.) In the latter book Mr. Davis says the mind is 
" the wisdom of love." (p. 604.) 

13. Speaking of what he calls the " fourth state," or the 
<< state of perfect vision," in which all his former and his recent 
lectures have been delivered, he says, (p. 35,) ** It is the highest 
evidence of the original fundamental truths of Christianity." In 
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his recent lectures (pp. 558-n59| he pronouDces ** religion" ** M6- 
tarianism,^ and declares that tne Bible, ** as a theological bode, 
should not be read !" 

14. In his former book he teaches that the " magnetic sleep" 
is produced by ^ magnetism." (p. 21 J In his recent book he 
tells us it is produced by '* electricity." In all his assumptions, 
he makes a difference between '* electricity" and " magnetism." 

15. In his first lectures Mr. Davis says man's " mind" is ** the 
breath of God." (p. 33.) In his recent book he says mind is pro- 
duced by the ** laws of matter." (p. 50.) 

16. He assumes, in his Trance, to be ^master of the general 
sciences ; to be able to extend his vision throughout all space." 
(pp. 32, 36.) And yet, in his recent Revelations, he tells us that 
^ man, with all his powers of intelligence combined, is not com- 
petent to investigate, and properly comprehend, the force and 
moving power of his own existence." (p. 62.) 

17. He tells us, (p. 562,) in his recent revelations, that the ** ex- 
pansion of the interiors," by ^ manipulation," is a ^ modem discov- 
ery." But, in other places, he tells us that this ^ manipulating" 
process was prtusticed among the andenU thousands of yean 
ago ; and that Moses ^ manipulated" Joshua ! (p. 441.) 

195. Now, what I affirm, is this : — 

1. That Mr. Davis has over-estimaied his knowledge, tehUe he 
teas in what he calls his clairvoyant state. Consequently, he has 
been more or less deceived, while in his state of trance. 

2. That Mr. Davis has shown himself mistaken in some points, 
by his errors, and especially by his contradictions of himMtf. 
And, 

3. That, according to the tests which he himself has laid 
down, by which he would have his so called "Revelations" 
judged, his claims with regard to his kivowledoe, and conse- 
quently with regard to the infaUihUiiy of his " revealments," 
cannot be allowed. He has, in fact, invalidated his own claims, 
as I will now show. Remember how he commenced his " clair- 
voyqjiL^^rGer :" — 

196. 1. He had a revelation as to his future and peculiar 
mission to the world."* 

2. He declared himself, when in a state of clairvoyance, (in 
which condition all his revelations have been made) in the pos- 
session of perfect knowledge ; the " highest degree of knowledge 
which ffie human mind is capable of ax^qwriiig.] This was m 



* Reyelations, p. 11. f ClairmatiyeRefs, pp. 34, 36. 
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3. In 1845^ he published four revelations, or lectures, delivered 
in his clairvoyant state. 

4. In 1847, he publishes 157 more, in which he contradicts 
what he had revealed two years before ; and not only so, but in 
these last '^revealments" he lays down the following tuts, and 
by which it is demonstrated, that however much truth he may 
have uttered, he has uttered some things that are not true, and 
from which it follows that his claim to ** perfect knowledge" is 
unfounded, and consequently the only way to determine the 
truth or falsehood of what he says is in the exercise of our own 
reason, as I have shown. (74) The tests by which Mr. Davis 
would be judged, are thus stated by himself: — 

1. *' Whatever is divine, ^rietly of celestial birth, mtat bear vjifiEX- 
CBPTiONABLB evidence of its holy origin.*" 

Hence, Mr. Davis' own test applied to Ms assumption in re- 
gard to the extent of his knowledge, proves that he has over-esti- 
mated his own powers, for his revelations do not agree, without 
an "exception." 

2. But Mr. Davis has given another good test by which to 
judge of his claims. It is this: — 

" That an assumed discovery or reodatum, which cannot, by the 
generality of minds, be either understood or emptied to any prac' 
ileal account, is of no consequence, or cannot oe <rwe."t 

197. Now it is certain, I think, (and it will be admitted by 
the great majority of all who have read Mr. Davis' book) that 
many of his " revelations," so called, come under the above con- 
demnatioo. Of what possible use can it be to the generality of 
mankind, to be told by Mr. D. haw fast the inhabitants of Jupiter 
have children born to them, and many other statements he has 
made about the inhabitants of other planets4 

3. The claim to " perfect knowledge," as Mr. Davis has put 
it forth, is against reason and nature, and hence his revelations 
would be more likely to be received if no such claim had been 
preferred.§ This remark is. made by Mr. Davis, through his 
scribe, on "Infallibility," but perfect knowledge, or "vision 
THROUGHOUT ALL SPACE of tkiv^s, post, present, and to come,^ 
is "infallability," which, says Mr. Davis, "if his, or any other 
work embodied in human language, should claim for itself, the 
mind nevertheless would be unable to receive its teachings, only 
as the reasoning powers could digest and assimilate them."j| 

The great error, therefore, committed by Mr. Davis, is m his 
daim of ^'perfect knowledge!^ " throughout all space," and of 



* Revelations, p. 535. 

t Divine Revelations, pp. 510, 608, 529, 535, 541, 544, 547, 548, 591. 

t Revelations^ p. 190. 

A lb. p. xix. 
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*^(hB genmd tctenoev." That he has *< perfect knowledge** of 
$ome uiinffs, is true, but not of all ; and heqce he cairies his old 
notions about ^ magnetism" with him into his state of trance, 
and has affirmed at one time what he denied at another. 

198. But the question may be asked, as to whether Mr. D. 
may not have been more accurate in his last ^'revealments^than 
in his first? Whether his mind may not have been more devel- 
oped towards ** perfect knowledge,^' since his first lectures were 
given ? I answer in the affirmative. And then I shall be asked 
fiirther, how we are to be benefitted by what is assumed to be 
intuUive knowledge of any thing ? This question I have already 
answered. (71) And to this t^ all assumed revelations must 
finally come. If the things said to be revealed do not agree, 
they cannot all be true ; and even if they do agree with one an- 
other, and disagree with the laws of mind an^ the constitution 
of things, they cannot thus far be true. (72) And farther, in so 
far as it is impossible, firom the nature of the case, for the great 
mass of minds which make up the world to tell or comprehend 
whether, what is said to be *' revealed" be true or false ; and, in 
so far as it is not of any consequence whether the so called 
** revelations" be true or false, they can, of course, be of no pos- 
sible benefit to the world ; and this is ^[ood evidence against the 
claim to '* perfect knowledge," by which they are assumed to 
have been made. And hence, portions of Mr. Davis' book can 
not be of any consequence, according to his own iesi, whether 
those parts be believed or not The parts that are true, must 
and will be received by all whose minds are sufficiently devel- 
oped for receiving those truths. His descriptions of the laws of 
matter, and the causes of svperstUion^ the constitution of society, 
and the naturb of mind, are true ; and the world will be the 
better for believing them. But his notions (derived from the 
old process of manipulating) about " magnetism,"* made upon 
the nerves of sense. But these representations are susceptible of 
a different interpretation. Everv two things, organs or bodies, 
which differ, may be said to be positive and negative. The 
stomach of the inebriate is positive, while the intoxicating liquid 
which he craves is negative. The mind of the miser is positive, 
and the silver and gold which he covets are negative. The earth 
is positive to all bodies except certain gases, perhaps ; and the 
sun is positive to the earth, and the earth is negative to the sun ! 



'*' It i8 not perfectly clear that Mr. Davis does endorse the old notions about a 
** fluid.*' He says^ speaking of the aninial economy, ** it is admitted that there 
are two fluids, which may here be termed magnetism and electricity." (Rev. 
p. 30.) And, " the serous and raucous surfaces Kunerate and jmstain a M«dtM 
and negaUve fluid." (Eev. p. 33.) And he speaJcs of the br»in m jwmtnw, and 
attracting impressions. 
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ihe magnetic fluid and electricity. And tlilli, also, Kb tc 
he «»ya nboiit " a nervou* fluid, generated li_v llie brain.''t W» I 
bnon' tliat the iiervoua or nulritive Quid ia guiiersted before th* I 
bioini are dovelopcd. [25] Tlie tkal. that Mr. O- waa induct»$M 
JDlo his somnambalic career by persniw nhn taught the old nc 
liOQa about thn inagnelic fluid, ia HutBcieot to sccoDnt for iJies 
represeiiCntioni!, and his description of things Ibat w 
kaovi in tliis sphere, we may put where lie himself has pUi 
what he used to call " cIsB-nmttveiieiss," iii Ihe back ground, to hftl 
superceded by the higher develop Liients lo whieli the laws of | 
etem&i progrcaeioi; bo iieuitiiUlly and eloqiienUy udv»citted bj I 
him, are inevitably carrying forward Ihe entire race of liunuu) I 
miods. 

19tti One of the raoct difficult tiling for laany to believ^ 
in relation lo Davis, is, thU he should give, aa it is said he hi ~ 
Jone, quotatioDE fhmi hooka which lie had never read ; (it xhou 
be slated, which he had no rctolle^n oC having read-) I: 
may read liooks in one state, of which he would have no recol- 
lection in another, eb 1 have often known aumnauibalii^ts to do. 
That is, Uiey wilt eometiines read and write, in an abnormal 
state, with the use of their external sensea, and ailerwards ra- 
tain DO recollection of having done ao. 

I have liud various cases of this kind. A very excellent clair- 
voyant of mine, on being requested, while in the trance, to go to 
ibe grave of my only ion, in a. distant part of the country, 

rly complied, and, on imagining herself at the spot, aha very J 
lively repealed the following piece of poetry i- 

I " — ■■ -■■ 

I a«ked her where abe had seen tliat poetry ; and at various 
times, while she wag in a state of traiiiie, and when awake, en- 
'ttvored to make her remember having read it somewhere; bu| 



»iJ.ln| 



Around Uiy (omli, In inaurDfiA Iwsuiy w 
Th* i«7 em^e, ia Trob'nlng Terdnr* dmi. 

"aee^lilUaaoc! theiuRiniDi fluwen are lurlnflni, 
In holy ptn», (tnvs ihy nitmldorlng Itcid, 



iIDtw o'n thy ■! 
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she innsUd upon it, from first to last, tiiat she had never seen it 
any where. In her integrity I hare the fiHUst wi^imat^ as I 
have known her for years, and never niew or heard of any 
thing like an attempt at deception on her part, nor do I believe 
her capable of equivocation or designed misrepresentatton in any 
form. I never could succeed in my attempts to cause her to re- 
member ever having seen or heard those words till she repeated 
them to me in her trance. But I afterwards found that that poe- 
try had been written and published about three months before 
she repeated it to me. Whether she had actually seen it or not, 
I could not tell ; if she had seen it, I am confident she had no 
recollection of that fact. 

dO0« Hence, if it could be proved that Davis had ever seen 
Swedenborg's writings, from which he has quoted so profusely, 
and with such astonishing accuracy, it would by no means les- 
sen my confidence in his ** revelations." Whether he ever saw 
Swedenborg's writings or not, he has uttered troth enough in 
his recent book to ffive it a hi^ claim upon the candid attention 
of the whole world of mankmd. 
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For some years the author has devoted himself to the busi- 
ness of public lecturing upon Pathetism, in which the object 
has been to demonstrate the truth of the foregoing theory, both 
in the treatment of disease and the production of mental phe- 
nomena. And, to such as may never have attended his public 
lectures, the publishers would submit the following testimonies, 
as they explain his method of operating upon the human mind, 
and tlie practical benefits which have followed : — 

Manner of Operating^ 

Mr. Sunderland^s mode of operating is entirely difTerent from any thing we 
have before seen ; it is original with him, and singular in the extreme. He 
brings his power to bear while he is lecturing, and. as he seems to rivet atten- 
tion by his remarks, your curiosity will be drawn off by the somnambulic sleep 
of some dozen or twenty persons in various parts of the hall. The effect pro- 
duced in this way is amusing, to say the least ; and when we find individuals 
in subjugation to this power whose characters are unimpeachable, how can we 
(doubt the speU—Xhe chamiy oJ* whatever signification you may be pleased to give 
It? Mr. S. has left a ^ood and lasting impression, and general satisfaction pre- 
vails with regard to his lectures. — Stihm JtdverUseryFeb. S8, 1844. 

Last evening the experiments performed by Mr. S. were of a new order, and 
altogether xl afferent from any thing ever before done by him or any other opera- 
tor. He put some fifteen of the -audience into a state of somnambulism, even 
before he himself entered the hall ; so that, when Mr. S. arrived, there were 
some nine of them seated together upon the i^atform ; and, for more than two 
hours Mr. S. kept the audience highly amused, and sometimes convulsed with 
laughter, by a series of new experiments, which he brought out from the pa- 
tients, during which time he himself never uttered a gmffle word/— 7Viiiwertpf, 
Dec 38, 1844. 

All the phenomena usually produced by the M«8meriser8 and Neurologuts, by 
manipulation, BIr. Sunderland inducas without contact, mr without the use of 
any electrical or nervous fluid* He even induces the staite called second sight 
in persons wide awake, ind gives a rrost satisfiactory explanation of witch- 
craft and ghosts, which have so much perplexed the minds of piooi and intelli- 
gent people. — {IfOip^ MofrnfHf ffenddf S^ 33. 1B4^ 
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iHMtrUs, cayttniM to hnr toofiw, uid heary dspmnxs to tier eiira, prodao«dl ast 
tke l0Mt efTect ; so with the wnae of fiB«liiif : it was put to very aeren tMlf. 
DariB| an this, and while the doctor was extraclinf one of her denUt Mtmimti^, 
the lady was as stiiT and as mieonseiovw as a eoriMe^— JVkntiidte TVtmwk, 
4prt{5, 1845. --m r- 

Surfficat Operation hy a SotnnambuHH, 

Mr. Sunderland's tenth and last lecture on the HuMAit Soul was delivered 
according to previous notice, in. Morris Place, to a crowded and highly intellifent 
audience, on ^'aturday evening last. Long before the appointed hour the house 
was filled, and " expectation stood tiptoe," to witness the extraordinary phenom- 
ena promised for the evening. Among thope taken upon the platform, under 
the power of the charm, was Dr. fl. J. Paine, Mr. Ketchum, and a young Hian 
hy the name of Althiser. The other three were ladies. After causing Mr. A. 
to dance, and a few other results, Mr. i:<. proceeded to prepare one of tlra ladies 
for a mrgieal operation, and invited the medical faculty, the clergy and gentfe- 
men of the prcvss, present, to the platfurm, fur the purpose of having them in- 
spect the tooth to be drawn, and notice the manner in which it was done. He 
then took bold of Dr, Paino, (who wasstiU under the influence of ttie spell,) and 
led him to the lady seated in the chair^ And now occurred a sight upon which. 
probably, mortal eyes never gazed l>efore. It was to see the somnambulic doc- 
tor in the process of extracting that tooth, while both he and the patient were in 
a state of trance, and neither of them able to open tlieir eyes, or move a muscle 
without the consent of the lecturer. In a few minutes after, the doctor himself 
was seated in the front chair, the spell still upon him, and another physician 
present, (Or. Lyman) proceeded to perform a similar operation upon him ! This 
experiment was intensely interesting, and highly satisftictory to the audience. 
as we supposed it the first and only one of the kind ever performed since old 
Adnm was put into the ^* deep sleep," for the purpose of having the rib taken 
from his side.— rIVoy Bvdgetf Sept. 23, 1845. 

Tranccy Visions, Ghosts, ^c, S^c. 

Mr. SuHderland put some fifteen individuals into a sympathetic sleep, without 
any staring in the face, without any manipulations. One individual he put to 
sleep was a lady of this city, well known to be of good reputation and high 
moral worth. He put her into a trance. In this state she sunt; with an un- 
caithiy sweetness ; and then such a calm, gentle, heavenly look ! It was all 
beyond description. The audicuce were affected even to tean.-^-JiUddlcsex fFt^h- 
ingtonian, SepL 8, 1843. 

Last cvenin:;, one of the experiments was most beautiful, and of thrilling in- 
terest : it was an actual illustration of that mental hallucination denominated 
apparitions, or the sight of departed spirits ! The subject on whom it was per- 
formed was in the normal ur waking state, and the reality with which she seem- 
ed to sec and converse with the deceased wife of the late Rev. Mr. Parker, of 
this city, while she passed up and down the aisles of the hall, seemed to hold 
the audience completely spell-bound for some considerable time. — Providence 
Gazette, Dec, 7, 1844. 

Mirth, JMitsic, Amusement! 

Mr. Sunderland's lectures and experiments, in exposition of the science of 
Patketism, have very much interested our people, and Mechanics* Hall has been 
filled on every one of the last fbiu- evenings by those who were anxious to see 
the wonderful results of nervous or sympathetic hifhienee, and hear the explaaa- 
tions of these results by the lecturer.. The audience have been charmed and 
almost led enptive, by the sparldmg' toU, tlie sieese music, the ssdats me/^uteMy, 
and the iidmUable droUery of the persons whow fbrtiMW it has been to fall under 
the influence of the lectmrer^s will, and hare eveiy afght retired from the ball, 
more tibaa e^er ioipreesed with the beHefdW the mqr of wmide iw Ihm hot jmet 
dawned Men tte earth**— JPiveMpnes 9u0Mi, -Ocfc 1| wML 
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While Mr. 8. was speakinic. hi» « 43MC'* was fixod upon a niunber of bi* mdi- 
tors, wbtim iie drew from their aeata, and arranKed together upoo tbe iilatforBi t 
And then followed a serios of the rao»t twpriamg and mim^iil devsdopoMiits. 
Without speaking to them or toucbin|; them, he caused the ■omBambttJists to 
manifest the sensations of y ly, vgneration^ angery A^c^&c^ as was desired by the 
audience, (the requests were handed to the lecturer in writing,) and he even 
made them tell the exact time by different watches, some six or eight tiaaes ii« 
succession. — WorceaUr Telegraph, June 4, 18^. 



ResolttHons of Approval^ ^» 

What Mr. Punderland has accomplished during bis risit to this city, bas abun- 
dantly confirmed the newspaper reports we have seen of his wonderful perform- 
ances in other plares, which, in tbe production of psychological phenomena, es- 
pecially those peculiar to what are called spills and cErABMs, place him far before 
all other men of whom history has given any account. — TYoif Budget,Sq^93, I845w 

Preamble and resolutions adopted by a lai^ audience in attendance on Mr. 
Sunderland's lectures in Mechanics* Hall, New York, on Friday evening, Dec. 
A, 1846, offered by the Rev. Zenas Covel ; John F. Drigg;*, Esq., in the cbair : 

" Whereas, Mr. La Roy Sunderland has produced results in bis EXPERIMEN- 
TAL LECTURES on the HUMAN SOUL, which, in tbe opinion of this au- 
dience, fully establish Pathcti»m as the true science of mind, and that Mr. 
Sunderland's knowledge of his subject eminently qualifies bim for imparting to 
others the philosophy upon which this science is founded ; and in view of tbe 
great good which a ipore genemi knowledge of this subject would be the means 
of doing in the community at hrpe, in the facilities it affords for rendering per- 
8(ms insensiUo to pain while suaaicAL operatioxb are performed upon them, 
as we have repeatedly seen it done by Mr. Sunderland before his public audiences 
in this city ; therefore, 

Resolved, in order to meet tbe wishes of many who have not been able to wit- 
ness his experiments, Mr. Sunderland be, and he is hereby, requested to deliver 
another course of lectures in this city, as soon as may suit his convenience ; and 
that this prenmble and resolution be published in the city papers." 

A*. Y. JIftrror, Dec 13, 1846. JAMES A8HLEY, Sseretory. 

Quite an intere^tine ceremony took place at Franklin Half, on Friday evening 
last, during Mr. SunderinndV lecture at that place. After the experiments of tbe 
evening, the meeting was oreanised, and informed that a piece of silver plate 
had been prepared by the ladies in attendance on Bibr. Sunderland's lectures, and 
which they had desired Dr. Asay to present to Mr. Sunderland in their behalf. 
Dr. A. then appeared on the platform with a most beautiful eilver aip, which be 
presented to tbe distinguished lecturer, accompanied with a few pertinent re- 
marks. The cup bore the following inscription : 

*< Presented by the Ladies qf Philadelphia to Mr. La Roy Sunderland, finr ki$ ntc- 
ceuful and sati^artory experiments in Pathetism, 1847." 

On receiving the rup, Mr. Knnderland made a most happy and appropri a te al- 
lusion to the ** character of Woman,*' with whom nothing was impossible, but 
to shrink from what gratitude, honor or religion should require, whose eonvpas- 
sion for tbe suffering bad clothed the very name with eternal honor, and allied 
her to the angels of heaven. The lecturer expressed his sense of gratitude fiH* 
the extreme kindness with which ho had been received, during bis sojourn in 
the City of Brotherly Love, and the pleasure it affcn^ed bim in believing, fhnn 
tbe largeness of the audiences which had been in constant attendance during 
some fifteen nighte in succession, that the science of Patbetism might now be 
oensidered as established in Philadelphia, and bis determination of visiting tbe 
city again, agreeably to tbe expressed wishes of so large a number c^ our eki- 
zena.— JV*at«v0 Eagle andJimtrUan Advocate^ Feb.fiO^ 1847. 

At the cloee of La Rmr {^inderland's lectures, on Monday evening, March 8U1, 
1847, in Odd Fellowii* HaU, PluUdelphia, the audience was organized kj Um ap- 
jMkiatnent of a ObairmMi wnd SeeieUry, and passed tbe foltowipg lembMio^i : 

J lss«les d , Tint Wg eiHaeaa oT Pb i a delphia , hate been highly delighto^^ mmm- 
ed, and, we hope, monl^ aad IpHeHectiHy tavfoved, bjr atteadiBg lb; Ab|- 
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deriand's Iccfiires on the Pcience of Pathetism, and we do hereby express oat 
gratitude for the intellectual entertainments they have afforded us. 

Resoboed, I'hat, in parting with Mr. Sunderland, we feel the loss of one wbo 
has endeared hiniAelr to us, not only as a most courteous and gentlemanly lee- 
turer, but as one having the most profound knowledge of the human mimd of any 
or all, that have ever appeared amongst us ; and that bis mode of operating on 
his audiences precludes the possibility of collusioa, and that the subjects being 
onr relatioTii), friends and acquaintances, is to us, and should be ti»all,astiffideiit 
guaranty for the truth of hiit experiments, and the moist wonderful natural piie- 
nomcna they illustrate. 

Resolved, That the common courtesy due to a stranger, wbo Iws given meb 
satisfactory evidences of the truth of Patbetisra at his numerous lectures to the 
dentists, doctors, editors, and other scientific gentlemen, specially invited upon 
the platform fi>r that purpotie, demands fVom them something more than a mera 
silent acquiescence m the wonders of his performances. 

Resolvcdy Tliat Mr. j^^underland, in leaving us, does it not for want of suffi- 
cient interest being manifested in the subject by Philadelphians, who niahtly 
crowded his exhibitions, and who would still more so by a continuation of bb 
lectures, until no hall within the limits of our city would hold them. 

Resolved, That Mr. Sunderland will always find attentive audiences, open 
hands, and warm hearts to welcome bim, whenever he can make it convenMBt 
to viriit us again. ' JOHN EVAN.-, CAoimuni. 

Geo. W. Duncan, Secretory. Philadelphia Sun, March 10, 1847. 

Pathetism.— At the close of La Roy Sunderland's Lecture last Friday eve- 
ning, Nov. 17tb, 1847, the following resolutions, presented by Rev. Mr. Morrit, 
and seconded by Kev. E. T. Taylor, were passea by a large and intelligent au- 
ditory — 

Resolved, as the sense of this meeting, tbat we have not only been highly en- 
tertained in our attendance on the Lectures uf Mr. Sunderland, by the new, 
amusing, and wonderful experiments he has performed on his audience, but, as 
we hope, monilly and intellectually benefitted by the information he has afford- 
ed us on the nature and laws of the human mind. 

Resolved, 1'hat Mr. Sunderland's gentlemanly and courteous manners, his in- 
tell'tiencc as a philosopher, his astonishing success as a»experimental lecturer 
upon human nature, his generous attention to the sick in his gratuitous lectures 
to ladies, commend hini to the confidence and patronage of our citizens ; and 
that we do hereby earnestly request him to continue bis lectures in our city, as 
wo believe they aflTord not only instruction, but that kind of amut-ement againit 
which no valid objections can bo made. — Boston Ch, Freeman, A*0O. S6, 18^. 

Pathktism.— Mr. Sunderland is evidently faft awakening public atleation te 
this subject, and demonstrating its truth and importance as a scienre. He ia 
now engaged in delivering his sixth successive course of evening lectures in 
this city the pr«'sent season, and his audiences have been the whole time highly 
respectable both in numbers and character. During the same period be has 
given three gratuitous afternoon lectures each week to ladies, in which be has 
applied the principles of his science to the treatment of disease. 8o succeeriUl 
have been liis experiments In this regard, that those benefitted, and others Ia- 
terestcd, have been prompted to present him with a valuable testimonial of theif 
gratitude. On Saturday evening last — after some astonishing and thrilling pet- 
formnnces with a class of somnambulists — a public presentation was made to 
Mr. S. of n s|)lendid gold watch, by Mrs. Dr. A. C. Tatt, in behalf of the lafdiea 
attending his lectures — accompimying the gift with a beautiful and appropriate 
addros«, to which Mr. Sunderland made a very feeling and pertinent reeponae. 

I'he watch was double cased, with one diamond, and a compiiraent ct Jew- 
els, and cost $2^ On the inner case the following inscription was beentwillif 
engraved : — 

"Patbetism .—Presented by Ladies of Boetoo to La Roy Sanderiani, 
1847.»» 

We believe Mr. Sunderland has received several similar presents in otfcar 
eities— and by bis expla n a t ion of the pMleeophy ef Mindi and the hifrv of Mb 
and health, turn worn for hiMself n eonuw de l l e faw di Mt § lm Qk nm $0 »f Xka. 
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PaOieltom. 

Boston, Dec. 8th, 1847— -Ifei&ietd^ Evening. 
To James Houohton, Dublin, treland: 

Dear Friend ^ — ^I am in my room at W. L. GarrisoD's, where 
I osoally make my home when in this city. The clock is this 
moment striking 10. I am just in from a lecture in the Tremont 
Temple, by La Roy Sunderland, on what he calls Pathetisbt, 
or the science of mind. My acquaintance with Mr. Sunderland 
began some twelve years ago. I was intimate with him in 
the anti-slavery, anti-war, and tee-totfll movements, up to 1842, 
when I went to Europe ; and during my five years' residence 
abroad, I had no intercourse with him, by letter or otherwise, 
and had entirely lost sight of him till this day, when I was in- 
formed by a friend that he was lecturing in the city on Pathe- 
lism. This friend gave such a description of what he saw him 
do last evening, in a public lecture, that I was induced to attend 
and see for myself if these things were true. I will state what 
I did, and saw, and heard To avoid all possibility of any coUu- 
sion, I wrote down several questions and answers, which I de- 
termined to present to Mr. Sunderland, and his entranced per- 
formers, should an opportunity occur. 

In company with Francis Jackson, I went early to the Tem- 

Sle. I took my scat near the platform, at one side, and a little 
ack. The audience collected over four hundred, I should 
judge. Mr. Sunderland entered, and took his seat on the plat- 
form — a convenient place, elevated three steps above the floor, 
at one end of the hall, and on it were seven chairs — and nothing 
else — no table, no desk, nothing behind or under, or in which 
there could be any concealment. Soon afYer he entered and 
took his seat ; tlie hour of seven — the time to begin the lecture — 
arrived. The gas was let on, so as to shed a brilliant light 
throughout the hall, and all around the platform and vicinity. 
Mr. Sunderland arose and began his lecture, and talked about 
thirty or forty minutes in a j^eble voice,— owing to Bronchial 
affection, — though he could be heard through the room. His 
theme was, the different degrees in which mind is developed, 
how impressions are at first made upon it through the external 
senses, and how associations are thus formed between two fnindSy 
by which one mind may control another, independently of the 
•xteroal senses ; as all sense is in the mind, and the mind being 
•bove matter, must have laws that are above the external wort£ 
He made no pretensions to any miraculoos power, or to mysteiy 
-^ut affirmed that he coald tlras enter into the empire of tfaie 
>QOli of pefsoM'in the andience, and there interebange thoogbCi 
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and feelingd with them, inrithodt the external organs ; and tint 
he could thufl make others tell to the audience what was pasainff 
in his own mind, without his communicating it to them by wora 
or sign. He now stated that several in the audience were in a 
state of trance, and they soon came upon tiie platform, without 
his speaking to them or touching them. He paused — I looked 
around for the space of two or three minutes-^he still standing 
upon the platform. Soon I saw two women rise from their seats 
in the audience, and stand with their eyes shut and their hands 
crossed before them. They stood a moment, and one of them 
began to move, slowly, towards the platform. As she did so, 
Mr. Sunderland stepped down and went round among the audi- 
ence, but not near tiie person that was moving towards the plat- 
form. That person stepped slowly upon it, and there stood, ap- 
parently asleep. Soon the otiier woman that was standing, 
moved to the platform, ascended it, and seated herself in a 
chair. He had not spoken to, or touched eitlier of them. 

For some iifleen minutes Mr. S. moved about among the audi- 
ence, putting his hand upon the heads of difierent persons, and 
he stated some twenty or twenty-five of them were in a state of 
trance. He then brought five more upon the platform, without 
touching them or uttering a word to them, and seated them in a 
row, near tlie front of the platform, and facing the audience. 
There were four womon and three men, not one of whom had I 
ever seen before, nor did Mr. Sunderland know that I was in the 
audience. He then stated that he would experiment upon them 
in reference to time, as this he considered the most difficult I 
instantly took my watch from my pocket, opened it, and saw it 
was eight o'clock. I put the hands forward about an hour and a 
half, I then stepped to the platform. I spoke to Mr. Sunder* 
land for the first time in five years. After a mutual recognition 
and greeting, I said — " I wish to put questions to these persons," 
^ Step upon the platform and do so," said Mr. Sunderland. I 
came upon it, and we both stood behind the persons in the open 
space, between them and the wall. Mr, Sunderland stood by 
me. Many persons were sitting near us, where tliey could see 
us and testify if there was any intercourse by voice, or sign, or 
touch, between Mr. S. and the entranced persons. Their eyes 
were plosed, and their fkces towards the audience — and by no 
possibility could they see the face of the watch, or any sign 
mm Mr, S., had he made any. I held the watch before Mr, 
S. and asked, '' Will any one of these persons tell me the eK< 
act time by my watch ? He looked at the watch, I holding it in 
my own hand, and then said, ^ Can you tell me the time by thie 
gentleman's watch ?" A pause of a moment ensued, when two 
or three said at the same moment, ^ Just twentynsix mimitM 
to tei9 Vcloffli.'* That was the exact moment! Slaiidiii|; thov^ 
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behind them, I then opened my watch and put it forward again, 
shut it, and held it before Mr. Sunderland and said, ^ Now can 
thev tell me the time ?" Mr. S., without touching the watch, 
looked and said, **Can you tell him ?** In one instant there was 
a simultaneous answer, *' Just eleven o'clock." And so it was. 
as several looked and saw. I then said, I wished to ask some 
questions which I had written down, and no one had seen. I 
&en read the following questions to the audience, from a bit of 
paper which 1 held in my hand : — " With what is the city of 
Berlin, in Prussia, surrounded ?" I held the paper before Mr. 
S., that he might see the answer and first get the picture in 
his own mind. Afler a moment's silence he asked, *' What do 
you see ?" Soon several of them answered, ^^ Bushes, and 
shrubs— green shrubs — and sand all around." I then read the 
answer as I had written it, and which by no possibility could 
have been communicated to any one of the persons. It was 
this : — '' Pine shrubs and plains of sand^ I then read another 
question : — " Does the Rhine flow through the city of Balse, in 
Switzerland, or outside of iiV^' As before, I held the paper 
up to Mr. Sunderland, that he might see the written answer. 
After a moment he asked, " What do you now see ?" Soon 
the answer from several was, " A city, with a river running' 
through it" I then read the answer as written down : — " Through 
(he toum^ 

I then read another question : — " Is Rachone Cottage, in 
Scotland, located on the banks of a river, or on the shores of 
a lake ?" — and held up the paper to Mr. S. to see the written 
answer, and to get hiJs own mind, and in an instant the an- 
swer was, — ''It stands by a beautiful lake" — one said, " I should 
like to live there" — another, " I should think you would like to 
go back there." 1 then read the written answer to the audience 
— " On a lake, shored The audience were breathless witli inter- 
est to this time, but here the cry was — ^^ we are satisfied ! ** Bat 
I wish to put one more question that I have written down." 
" Read it," was the respone from the audience. " What is pe- 
culiar about the city of Ostend, in Belgium ?" Mr. S. looked at 
the written answer as before, but as it was more difficult to get 
a distinct idea from that than from the former answers, it took 
him longer to get the impression on their minds — yet, afler a 
minute or two, one said, " 1 see a bath*' — another, *^ they are 
having a good time in the water" — another, ^ they will get cleaa 
hj bathing in them." I then read the written answer--*^ Beam^ 
Ufld places for sea baUdng/* Here ende4 my questioas — and, 
certainly, I was not a little excited by the answer^ kpowi^gi, a^ 
I did, that tl^ere could l^e no possibility of cqlluaion be^ifMOt lfr< 
J9. iiffd the p^raoDi bef^ ua. The eyes of all were clcM bd _ 
^6cef wore tQ \^ ai^dmoa-zlia (|Uw4 behind fl|aii»-7^ 
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there was no brgfailic communication between him and them, by 
word, or touch, or motion, by which the written answer was com- 
municated to them. Others took the papers^^saw the questions 
and answers afterwards, and could testify if need be. 

Some thought I had communicated with Mr. Sunderland be- 
fore hand ; and a paper was handed to Mr. S. written in these 
words: ** Mr. S. please let your friend state whether he has had 
any communication with yourself for some time." I answered, 
"I have had no communication with Mr. S. by letter, or other- 
wise, since Sept 2(5, 1843, when I sailed for Europe, till I spoke 
to him on this platform this evening — and in presence of thia 
assembly. Furtherniore, 1 never saw any one of these persons, 
now in a trance, or sleep, before us, until I saw them come upon 
this platform this evening. 

A written request was sent up to Mr. S. to put the persons into 
a state in which they would naturally be on the death of a mother. 
He did not read the paper to the audience till after the scene 
had ended — he merely stated tliat he had a request to put them 
into a certain state. He did so, and in a little time all the per- 
sons seemed to be in great grief, each manifesting it according 
to his peculiar temperament, as it would seem. One or two 
were violent in their grief; one was sobbing and struggling to 
stifle grief; one was silently weeping; anouer looked distress- 
ingly sad, but gave no other outwaiS demonstration. After a 
while, Mr. S. restored them to a cheerful state, and then read 
aloud the written request. 

Another written request was sent up. Mr. S. stated that he 
would put them into the desired state, and then read the request. 
He did not touch the persons or speak to them, but stood behind 
them, looking off to the other end of the hall. Soon, one after 
another, the seven persons gave all Uie manifestations of violent, 
acute pain. The pain increased, and the outward indications 
became more marked and violenL One or two cried out in appa- 
rent agony. They all writhed, and had every appearance of 
persons under great suffering. Mr. S. stepped in front of them, 
and went through the operation of working and dischargin^r a 
battery. This produced screams and spasms — ^their eyes being 
closed, and in apparent heavy sleep all the while. Soon after 
this Mr. S. relieved them from their pain, and calmed them — 
then read aloud the request, which was, that he would put them 
into a state of great bodily suffering, and then relieve them by a 
Gahanic Battery. 

These exhibitions produced a deep impression on the audience, 
and if any came to scoff, they must baye gone away deeply is- 
terested in what they bad seen, and iropremed with a conyictioii 
of the entire honesty <tf Mr. SonderUund. He claims to teach 
Fathetism as a jaenee, whose fbandation is cgMmtice, and o&scr* 
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voHon of facts. He honestiy Bubmita his facts to the investiga- 
tion of all men, and seeks conviction of deception, if apy there 
be. He claims to teach a nahard science, whose troth is to 
be tested as Chemistry or Gravitation are tested : i. e. by facts. 
I wish you and all mi^t see these facts. Mr. Sunderland's 
lectures are deserving the attention of all those who believe 
there is a God, who is a Spirit, and who believe that man has 
a sovl, I can only say, if what I heard and saw be acting a mere 
theatrical performance, Mr. Sunderland must be allowed to be the 
most wonderful of living human actors. To suppose this, would 
be anniracle, indeed. For my own part, I see nothing* absurd, 
or strange, in the doctrine that mind can communicate with 
mind, without the intervention of material organs. The thought 
would invest my being with a holier and sublimer interest 

HENRY C. WRIGHT. 
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PATUEnATIG CHART! 

The KUlhor of this work, has in prepuraiion, fot Ihe pen 
I CHART, exiiibiting the degrees in which Use Vital, AfMot aoil j 
j Menial Ststkhs arc combined ; the cortcsponding Jbna i 

e lAnn^lh of Uie EmotUtiud, Vulit'umd toA hUtkctudi | 
k Elrhkktb, Id a,n; given cmc; aiiptying iho theory of pBlhettKD | 
■to the puipoecs of Li/i, Heailh and Bapinnati giving', al t 

iw, the rdative ymportumt in vrliich tlie iuheteitt Loot. Ifitt mod j 
^.ffitdom ratHi:ii-LES are developed; anil sliowing tho I^aim, I 
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t, fftU-govenusd, fiUeUigciil Miiui 
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